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A SICILIAN DOCTOR. 


By LinpDA VILLARI. 


HAT dreadful Doctor! He was dreadful, no doubt, but he was 
the best to be found in Syracuse, and we had to make the best 
of him—as we made the best of the queer food, ramshackle accommo- 
dation, and big brass brazier, with a wooden ledge for the feet, that 
was supposed to warm our fireless room. Fortunately, my husband's 
illness was not very severe, and although it was maddening to hear 
profound quiet enjoined by a physician who lavished on us visits of 
two hours at a stretch, night and morning, talking all the while in a 
boisterous voice, and varying his professional discourse by lively 
anecdotes of Garibaldian fights and dramatic reference to cannonades 
and volleys of musketry, our patient recovered in spite of the noise. 
Certainly the fever could never have been of the typhoidal character 
taken for granted by the too loquacious doctor, or my poor Antonio 
would have been killed outright by those stentorian performances. 
After all, things might have been worse, and, if Antonio had to fall 
ill on his sketching tour, it was well that he only broke down at 
Syracuse instead of Girgenti or Calatafimi. As he began to get better 
we could afford to laugh at our overwhelming physician, and to think 
the lowering treatment insisted on by him a salutary counterpoise to 
his extremely heating conversation. But there were moments when 
we both longed to throw the man out of window, and when the sight 
of his unwieldy, hippopotamus-like form and the boom of his 
Sicilian voice almost drove us to desperation—for he still came twice 
a day, and evidently having but few patients on his list lengthened 
his evening calls. It was no use for Antonio to shut his eyes and pre- 
tend to go to sleep; the only effect of that manceuvre was to cause Dr. 
Rospini to address himself pointedly to me and pour out queer stories 
—generally too broad for repetition—for my exclusive entertainment. 
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This was kind, not to say magnanimous, for I had had frequent 
passages at arms with him ; had sniffed at his antiquated treatment of 
fever, and naturally owed him a grudge for the wild terror he had 
caused me by his false prophecies of the worst typhoidal symptoms. 
But he was not offended ; remained impervious to all hints as to 
Antonio’s need of rest, and never realised that we longed to see him 
take up his hat and go. However flattering, his pleasure in our 
company was inconvenient, and we could not reciprocate it. At all 
events, I couldn’t: Antonio was more lenient, and began to hope that 
Dr. Rospini loved him too much to charge for superfluous visits. 
I need not say that the idea was unfounded. 

At last, as a forlorn hope against boredom, I took to studying our 
pertinacious friend, both as regarded the inner and outer man ; 
made thumbnail sketches of him during his displays of eloquence, 
noted his peculiarities of speech and gesture, and listened to his varied 
conversation. His person was short, thickset, bull-necked, but his 
square, fleshy face was saved from commonness by his lively, light 
eyes and massive brows. He had an actor’s mouth, with full, mobile 
lips, that sometimes took a humorous twist, but were oftener thrust 
out like those of a fish, and grotesquely emphasized his speech. His 
loud voice had a queer, resonant, southern twang, that always 
reminded me of the leathery smack of genuine old Marsala. There 
was a fund of waste powerin the man. He had much learning, much 
thought, much versatility of mind, but lacked the cohesive power that 
alone turns faculties to account. His“ gift of the gab” had been 
fatal to him. His best energies evaporated in talk. His vanity 
had baited the snare. One could see that he had the habit ot 
holding forth to an admiring audience and had never learned to 
| despise the poor triumph of dazzling inferior minds. He was a type 
of the coffee-house scientist and politician so common in Southern 
Italy. Vox et preterea nihil. 

To hear such men talk, their energy seems fit to cope with the 
hardest problems, their will-power of the stuff to dominate the world; 
but in fact they have too much to say to be able to do, and their 
theories remain unhatched to the last. So it was with Dr. Rospini. 
To hear him discourse on Antonio’s fever, for instance! How he 
hammered away at the smallest details, and fired off volleys of 
Latin terms! How, not content with going over and over the same 
ground, he showed us all the workings of his mind with respect to 
the case, and the exact path of reasoning leading to such and such— 
often doubtful—conclusion! There was no end to it, and, somie- 
how, even the large clumsy gestures emphasizing his words failed to 
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bring conviction to my soul. He seemed often intoxicated by his 
own eloquence, and digressing into the fields of literature and science 
would bawl with increasing vigour until his poor hearers were almost 
crazed by the tempest of sound. He was acutely patriotic, and 
never tired of dilating on the merits of his own birthplace. To hear 
him it might have been supposed that neither London nor New 
York could hold a candle to Messina, while no other Sicilian town 
was to be mentioned in the same breath. The grandeur of Messina 
was unrivalled, not only in commerce, but as a centre of science, 
statecraft, and intellectual progress in general. Messina was Liberal 
to the core, was tolerant, enlightened ; Messina’s school of medicine 
was foremost not only in Sicily, in Italy, but—and here, with a 
comprehensive gesture, Dr. Rospini demolished at a blow the 
Faculties of Paris, Vienna, and every other capital. The ancient 
glories of Salerno’s healing art were nothing to those of his 
Messina. Palermo! he sniffed at it. Syracuse! it was beneath 
contempt. Why did he honour it by his presence? Well, he 
was tied by family reasons, would give no details, but, Basta / we 
might understand: and the emphatic wave of his sturapy hands with 
which he, as it were, swept Syracuse out to sea, gave us to undet- 
stand a great deal. 

“ And what of Catania?” I meekly suggested with a sly glance at 
my invalid. 

“Catania!” roared our friend, bringing his fist down on the table 
with a bang that set the quinine bottles dancing : “ Catania is a hole, a 
medizeval hole!” Then he paused, protruded both lips, and glared at 
Antonio and me with the air of one who had finally knocked a 
question on the head. Then, with a snorting laugh, “I'll give you 
a notion of Catania. Once upon a time I was asked to give a lecture 
at the University there. ‘Gentlemen,’ I said, ‘you are aware that I am 
a disciple of Darwin?’ The big-wigs shuddered, shrank from me as 
though I were stricken with the plague. 

“* A disciple of that excommunicated atheist ?’ they gasped, and 
they never troubled me again. The sort of lecture to please them,” 
pursued the Doctor in a mocking falsetto, “ was one I heard delivered 
there by a learned professor of the city. It turned on the interpretation 
of a passage of Scripture, Matthew xvii. 27, regarding the tribute 
money. According to some commentators the miraculous fish with 
the piece of money in its mouth was indubitably the sgombero, or 
mackerel, that is so abundant in Sicilian waters. ‘ But,’ continued the 
lecturer, ‘I always had doubts upon this head, and on discussing the 
matter with my eminent friend, Monsignore Z——, he pointed out to 
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me that after much study he had come to the conclusion that the 
sgombero being a salt-water fish could scarcely be an inhabitant of the 
Sea of Galilee. And he became so interested in the question that he 
set off to Palestine to sift the matter for himself. Following the 
example of the Apostle Peter he cast a hook into the lake, and pre- 
sently captured a prodigious eel. The mystery was solved at once : 
eels have a species of pouch behind their gills, so the fish with the 
tribute money must have been an eel. Here, gentlemen, is the head 
of the eel caught by Monsignore in the Sea of Galilee, and there is 
the pouch behind the gills.’ That is what passes for science at 
Catania,” sneered the doctor. ‘Do you think such rubbish would 
go down at Messina? No! Messina keeps pace with modern 
thought.” 

“But I’ve heard that the Clericals are still pretty strong there, 
too,” gently suggested Antonio. 

Doctor Rospini leapt from his chair. “ The Clericals? Peuh! 
They can’t do much harm now, my good sir——. But yes—” and he 
pressed a finger against his nose—“ they were rather powerful years 
ago. Iwas a match for them, however,” and he chuckled loudly. 
“ Don’t you know the story of the Baron’s body? No? Then I'll 
tell it you.” 

And plumping squarely down on his chair again the Doctor 
began as follows :— 

** Young as you are, you must have heard of that valiant Liberal, 
Baron N , and all his good deeds in Messina. During the great 
cholera outbreak he did the work of twenty men, tending the sick 
night and day, feeding the widows and orphans, and spurring the 
authorities to fresh exertions. Well, he did too much ; for at the 
end of the epidemic he broke down, was attacked by typhoid, and 
had no strength to fight it. His case was almost hopeless from the 
first, and he knew it. As you are aware he was an advanced thinker, 
the leader of our anti-Clerical party, and he determined to stick to 
his colours. He was sure the ‘ Blacks’ would make a fight for his 
soul, and try to get the credit of bringing him back to the fold 
in extremis. ‘There should be no death-bed confession for him. But 
he foresaw that as the end drew near his pious kindred would leave 
him no peace and would bring a swarm{of priests about his-bed. So 
he called to me, and said : ‘ Look here, Rospini, old friend! Things 
are going ill with me, so, while still of sound mind and will, I beg 
you to remember that it is my express command that no priest 
shall come near me. I refuse to confess; I refuse to receive the 
sacrament. Later, my will-power may fail with my bodily strength, 
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_and I might yield to the importunities of brother and friends, 
Therefore, I solemnly charge you to keep the ‘ Black dogs’ out of 
my sight. Then, summoning his servants, he told them that he was 
dying, and enjoined them to admit no one to his room without my 
leave. ‘ Remember,’ he concluded, ‘any one asking to see me, 
must first speak with Dr. Rospini. He, and he only, is authorised to 
grant an interview with me.’ 

“The poor Baron had judged rightly of his state, and grew 
rapidly worse. The clergy soon knew of it, and an eminent 
Monsignore came to the door and asked to see the sick man. He 
was duly introduced to me, and the sourness of his face showed his 
dislike to an interview with a Darwinian like myself. He stiffly 
mentioned his wish to speak with the Baron, and inquired what hope 
there might be of his recovery. I told him that my poor friend 
could scarcely last for more than forty-eight hours. 

“ «Then it is imperative to see him at once—to administer the last 
offices of religion. I presume you have no objection ?’ 

“*]? Certainly not. Unfortunately, I have no voice in the 
matter. The Baron has expressly forbidden me to allow any priest 
to approach him.’ 

“‘H—m! H—m! A sick-bed caprice, no doubt. Surely, my 
good sir, you would not wish to deprive your patient of the blessed 
consolations of the Church ?’ 

“* € My wishes are not in question,’ I answered, with a shrug. ‘I 
cannot disobey my friend’s orders. No priest is to go near him.’ 

“ The Monsignore urged his request still more pressingly, but at 
last had to take his answerand go. But he was not defeated yet. He 
went straight to the Syndic, a noted adherent of the Black party, and 
lodged a complaint against me. Thereupon the Syndic sent for me 
and questioned my right to exclude his reverend friend. I stated 
the facts, and refused to break my promise to the dying man. The 
Syndic next tried another dodge. He wrote to the Baron’s brother 
to the effect that the parish priest desired to pay a friendly visit to 
poor N——. 

“ The request was communicated to the Baron, who, immediately 
sending for me, whispered his fears that this was a fresh move on 
the part of the ‘ Black dogs’: ‘ Yet,’ he added, ‘I can’t well 
refuse admittance. The Parroco is a worthy man, and there has 
been a coldness between us ever since I prevented him from being 
chosen Rector of the University. I should be glad to shake hands 
with him once more, but you must be present to bear witness that 
he came only as a friend, not as a confessor.’ 
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“The same evening the Parroco came and the Syndic also, but 
the latter was shown into the drawing-room. I was sitting on one 
side of the bed, the Baron’s brother on the other. He slipped 
away directly the priest appeared ; I remained at my post. In a few 
moments a servant came with the message that the Syndic had 
something important to say to me. I shook my head, was very 
sorry, but must beg to be excused for the moment. The Parroco 
sat bending over the patient, murmuring soft speeches, but every now 
and then glanced impatiently at me. There was another knock at 
the door, another urgent call from the Syndic. My poor friend 
turned his head towards me, and whispered faintly, ‘ Better go, dear 
old friend ! I'll call you back if necessary.’ 

“T went, and, if you'll believe me, no sooner had I closed the door 
than that blackguardly Parroco threw off the mask, and, assuming a 
confessional tone, bade the Baron think of his soul. 

“*That is my own concern! I have nothing to say to you, 
nothing to do with you, save as a friend. Here, Rospini, Rospini, 
come back! Come back!’ You may be sure I wasn’t far off, and 
at his first cry I returned to the room. 

“ There was my poor friend, half sitting up, panting, angry, excited. 

““¢ Doctor !’ he gasped. ‘ Take witness that I refuse to confess, 
that I dismiss this worthy gentleman who tried to trap me into 
confessing my sins to him. Go, reverend sir, go at once!’ And 
with trembling fingers he pointed to the door. The baffled priest 
slunk away, and the Syndic went too. 

“ A few hours later the Baron died; next morning his brother 
came to me weeping and wringing his hands, ‘ What shall we do, 
Doctor, what shall we do?’ he cried. ‘The clergy refuse my poor 
brother Christian burial. Ah, if he had at least pretended to 
confess! Poveri not! Poveri noi!’ 

“T tried to cheer him ; bade him leave everything tome. ‘Never 
mind, if they do refuse to bury the body. It’s of no consequence.’ 
The man stared at me, gaping with amazement. ‘What do you 
mean with your “never mind” and “no consequence”? He must 
be buried, you know !’ 

“T couldn’t waste time explaining things to the poor ninny, so I 
lefthim gaping. I knew what must be done, and went tearing round 
Messina in search of things to embalm my friend’s body. I was in 
despair about the principal ingredients, when I ran against a 
good friend of mine, a silk manufacturer, and luckily related my 
perplexity. 

“Tf arsenic will do without the other things, I can let you have 
any quantity of that!’ 
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“Said and done! We were saved. I threw my arms round the 
man’s neck in a transport of gratitude. The same evening, with the 
aid of the trembling brother, I conveyed the corpse to a quiet villa 
outside the town, and set to work with my arsenic. By sunrise next 
morning I had converted my poor friend into a mummy as dry as a 
stick, and had even given him a fine coat of brown varnish. 

“ Now we could defy the priests ; no burial rites were needed. The 
baron was safely locked up in a cupboard in his own—or, rather, in 
his brother’s—house. For a time all went well, but then the heir’s 
superstitious fears revived. Everybody knew that the body was still 
above ground ; people were raising an outcry against him; the 
authorities beginning to threaten, etc., etc. So he again came to me 
weeping and wringing his hands. I had got him into the mess—I 
must get him out of it.—And I did. 

“The commandant of the citadel had just been changed, and by 
good luck the new man was a Liberal. So I went to him, told him 
the whole story, and asked leave to bury the Baron within the 
precincts of the fortress, The request was immediately granted ; we 
interred our mummy in the courtyard, and there it reposed in peace 
until the downfall of the Bourbon rule. Then the corpse was 
exhumed, and with all due honour and solemnity properly buried in 
the new Campo Santo of Messina. 

“ There was no cremation in those days, you see,” concluded the 
doctor, with a sly twinkle, “or I might have given the ‘ Black dogs 
a still stronger shock. ” 
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EVOLUTION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


HE disciple of Darwin labours under one disadvantage. 
The periods necessary for maturing the changes which he 
investigates being so immeasurably superior to those relating to 
ordinary mundane affairs, he cannot verify the sequence of the 
events by the independent testimony of contemporary history. It 
would be interesting to apply the th: ories of development and 
natural selection tosome department of knowledge in which we could 
have that aid. 

Human society is so largely subject to the influence of emotions 
which appear to have little or nothing in common with the orderly 
operation of natural laws, and its course is so chequered with action 
and reaction, that it is often difficult to follow any particular line 
of progress for a length of time. Examples of regular development 
are, however, not wanting, and one of the most striking is to be 
found in the history of architecture. To a person ignorant of such 
history there would appear to be no connection between a Gothic 
cathedral and a Greek temple, beyond the facts that both were build- 
ings of stone, and both had been dedicated to religious worship ; 
yet that one has been evolved out of the other is a matter of simple 
demonstration. We can supply all the links of the chain by referring 
to edifices still standing, the times and circumstances of the erection 
of many of which have been detailed by the general historian. 

To find the source from which the European nations have derived 
the art of building in stone, we must look to the land of the Pharaohs. 
From Egypt the craft passed to Greece, and from the Greeks it was 
taken up by the Romans, to be by them disseminated through the 
north and west of Europe in the process of colonisation. The 
similarity, in regard to the constructive parts, of the ancient Greek 
buildings to some of those found in Egypt of older date, affords 
strong confirmation of the tradition that the Greeks borrowed the 
art from the Egyptians. The Greeks, however, in adopting it added 
a new feature, the pediment, and the reason for this addition is easy 
to find. Egypt is practically rainless. All the protection from the 
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climate required in a palace or temple in such a country is shelter 
from the sun by day and from the cold by night, and for this a flat 
roof, supported by walls, or pillars with architraves, is quite sufficient ; 
but when, as in all European countries, rain has to be taken into 
account, a slanting roof becomes a necessity. The Greeks, with 
their eye for symmetry, provided for this by forming the roof with a 
central ridge, at an obtuse angle, from which it sloped down equally 
on either side. The triangular space thus formed at the end of the 
building above the architrave was occupied by the pediment, and 
this part of the facade, which owed its birth to the exigencies of 
climate, was thenceforth regarded as so essential to the artistic com- 
pleteness of the work that it was said that if a temple were to be 
erected in the celestial regions, where rain would not be possible, the 
pediment could not be omitted. 

Both the Egyptians and the Greeks were satisfied with bridging 
over the openings of doors and windows, and the spaces between 
columns, by means of the architrave, a mode of construction which 
involved the necessity of using long blocks of stone. But the 
Romans, whose enterprise took a wider range, were not content to 
labour under such restrictions. In their engineering works they were 
familiar with the principle whereby blocks of comparatively small size, 
arranged in a semicircular form, can be made to hold together with- 
out support from beneath, except at the two ends of the series, by 
being arranged in the form of a semicircle; and applying this 
principle to architecture, they not only gave to art a freedom it never 
before enjoyed, but conferred on it a new element of beauty. The 
arch, unknown to the Greeks—or, if known, not made use of in 
their temples—and employed by the Romans in the first instance 
from utilitarian motives, has ever since been an important, often the 
most important, feature in architectural works. 

The Roman architect was thus in possession of all the con- 
structive elements—pillar, architrave, pediment, and arch—which 
distinguish an architectural edifice from a building merely made up 
of walls and a roof. Without speculating as to the origin of pillar 
and architrave, with their subsidiary elements of plinth, capital, 
cornice, &c., it is clear that the last two—the pediment and the arch— 
resulted from the pressure of new and external circumstances. Into 
the history of the orders we need not enter. Their function is that 
of ornament, and the choice of their forms was probably governed by 
considerations of taste rather than the requirements of situation. The 
Classic architecture in the best examples presents all the characteristics 
of a finished and matured art ; and if the old civilisation had been 
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maintained, in the old places, though an additional order or two 
might perhaps have been invented for the sake of variety, there is no 
indication that there would have been any impertant change in the 
style of building. The disintegration of the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, and the triumph of the barbarians, brought into play an entirely 
new set of forces, and prepared the way for that wonderful series 
of beautiful and ever-varying creations which we know by the 
name of Gothic architecture. 

Can we discover what it was that inspired the medizval builders 
in the production of forms of so much beauty, often at times when 
all other arts were dead, and gross ignorance abounded? One 
consideration may help us. The periods of the Gothic styles 
(including those which led up to the styles to which the term is 
sometimes restricted) are precisely those which are called the dark 
ages ; and in the successive changes through which the art passed in 
those ages can we not perceive a yearning for light—light in a three- 
fold sense—teligious, artistic, and physical ? 

First, moral or re/igtous light. An upward tendency now begins 
to manifest itself. There is an evident disposition to make the 
buildings appear as if springing up from the earth, instead of resting 
upon it. In the temples of antiquity, all the principal lines are 
horizontal, in agreement with the surface of the earth ; in the medizval 
buildings the tendency of the prevailing lines is to assume a vertical 
position, pointing heavenward. 

2. Artistic Jighiness. The Greeks and Romans appear to have 
paid little regard to economy of material in the construction of their 
public edifices. Many of their works seem to rely for their effect 
chiefly upon their massive grandeur. But the Gothic architects seem 
to have been distressed with the weight of the material in which they 
worked. They found means, from time to time, to diminish its 
weightiness, in appearance at least, by diapering, moulding, and 
tracery. 

3. Physical light. Under the semi-tropical skies of Southern 
Europe, little regard had to be paid to this blessing, beyond providing 
against its excess. On the removal of the centres of civilisation 
northwards the openings for the admission of the light of day became 
objects of solicitude, and thenceforth the windows are the principal 
parts of the wall in which they are pierced. 

A naturalist of the new school might describe to us the changes 
which would be induced in a plant or other organism translated from 
the sunny climate of its birth to the cold and murky atmosphere of 
the north, and surviving, by virtue of its “ fitness” for a place in its 
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new home. Let us follow, as rapidly as possible, the behaviour of 
the art of building in like circumstances. In doing so we may con- 
veniently take the examples to be found in our own island; for 
although the Gothic architecture prevailed throughout the greater 
part of Europe during the middle ages, it ran its course with greater 
regularity, and. for a much longer period, in England than on the 
Continent. Owing chiefly to its geographical position, this country was 
the first to lose the connection with imperial Rome, and the last to 
feel the full force of the Renaissance. 

The first effect of the new state of things was in a direction com. 
pletely opposed to the aspirations to which we have referred. The 
general sense of insecurity which followed the withdrawal of the 
Roman legions made the strength of their walls the first care of the 
early builders, and windows and doors were necessarily reduced to 
the narrowest dimensions. Hence the heavy character of the styles 
denominated Romanesque, represented in this country by Saxon and 
Early Norman works. The relative measurements established by 
‘classic taste were everywhere ignored by the Christianised barbarians ; 
and if even our rude Saxon forefathers could have appreciated them, 
they must have been abandoned through necessity. There are no 
complete buildings in this country which can be pronounced with 
certainty to be genuine Saxon works. For a description of the 
buildings of that period we are dependent on the accounts of early 
writers, aided by fragments which have been incorporated with works 
of later construction. The Saxon churches are described as low, 
small, and mean, with very thick walls, and floors sunk below the 
level of the ground. 

For four hundred years our ancestors endured these dark dismal 
stone erections—that is to say, where they enjoyed the luxury of a 

‘stone church, for probably at that time most of their religious build- 
ings were, like their houses, of wood. Two interesting features, how- 
ever, relieve this dreary period. One is the triangular-headed 
window, a remarkable anticipation of the pointed arch ; and the other, 
the insertion of a small pillar in the centre of some windows, which 
is evidently the forerunner of the mullion. An excellent example 
of a window in which both these peculiarities are combined is to be 
seen at Barton-upon-Humber. ‘The date is about a.p. 800. 

Towards the end of the tenth century a first step was made in the 
direction we have indicated, by raising the central portion of the 
building above the roof, in the form of a low, square tower. This 
served as a lantern for the admission of light. In the eleventh cen- 
tury, when the Norman period commenced, the upward tendency 
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was much more marked. The buildings generally were more lofty, 
and the tower especially was heightened. The splaying of windows 
—a device evidently brought about by the desire to obtain the 
maximum of light through the narrow openings in thick walls—now 
became general. The early Norman buildings retain in general the 
Romanesque character of massiveness, but efforts to relieve this are 
apparent in the rich carving of doorways, the occasional wreathing 
or other decoration of heavy supporting pillars, and the use of light 
arcades for mere ornament. The circular section of the pillar is no 
longer strictly adhered to, but hexagonal and octagonal pillars are freely 
used, and sometimes four shafts are combined into one pillar, the 
commencement of the clustered form so conspicuous in later styles. 
But the most important invention of this period was the buttress, 
which rendered it possible to raise the height of a wall considerably 
without the necessity of adding uniformly to its thickness. 

In the twelfth century architecture began to develop in well- 
defined forms the peculiar character which we distinguish by the 
term Gothic. With the view, doubtless, of providing more effectually 
against the inclemency of northern climates, the pitch of the roof 
had been raised, until, at the time to which we refer, the ancient 
pediment had grown into the medieval gable, Another important 
change was the introduction of the pointed arch. Of the writers who 
have put forward their own particular views as to the origin of the 
pointed arch, it may be said their name is legion. The theory that 
it was suggested by the interlacing of the branching of trees is a pretty 
one, but, we fear, must be relegated tothe domain of poetic fancy. 
It would have had more force if it could have been applied to Classic 
architecture, and not to Gothic, as the worship in groves is 
intimately connected with paganism, whereas the Christian religion 
is associated in its early days with caves and catacombs. The 
hypothesis that it is an importation from the East, one of the results 
of the Crusades, has much to be said in its favour. Pointed arches 
had long been used in Oriental buildings, and they are even found 
in Assyrian remains. The intersection of arches carried to alternate 
pillars in ornamental arcades—a form’frequently met with in Norman 
buildings—produces a perfect pointed arch. But whatever was the 
immediate cause of the adoption of this form, it is an expression in a 
high degree of the principles which governed the development of the 
art in the middle ages. It marks a distinct advance in the pursuit of 
light, in all the three senses mentioned above. Not only is the 
central portion higher than that of a semicircular arch, but the 
construction is such as to suggest that the support of the pillar is 
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carried upwards through the imposts into the arch itself, instead of 
the force being directed downwards, as in the Roman arch. 

The pointed arch made its appearance in the several countries 
of Europe almost simultaneously, but it took nearly a hundred years 
to entirely supplant the round arch. During that time pointed and 
round arches were used indifferently in the same building, as occasion 
might require or taste dictate ; but in the thirteenth century the 
pointed form was finally established. Another change is now appar- 
ent, showing the application of a principle which, perhaps more than 
any other, distinguishes the best examples of Gothic architecture—a 
desire to rely for the beauty of the work on the form and arrangement 
of the constituent parts, and to make it as independent as possible 
of added decoration. This is evidenced by the deeply cut mouldings, — 
in continuous lines, strongly marking out the construction, which are 
so noticeable in what are called “ Early English” buildings. More 
lightness is also obtained by means of clustered pillars, moulded 
arches, tracery in the windows, and especially by the use of buttresses. 
The buttresses, first used to give additional strength to an already 
substantial wall, were completely altered in form. Instead of being, 
as in the Norman period, broad and flat, projecting but slightly from 
the surface of the wall, they were now placed with their breadth at 
right angles to the wall. ‘They were also lightened by being divided 
into stages, and divided in their lower parts by arches. By this 
arrangement the weight of the roof and upper portions of the building 
was transferred to points outside the walls, and this enabled immense 
progress to be made in the light-seeking principle by leaving a much 
larger portion of the sides of the building available for windows. 

The art having now assumed a definite and decided character, 
the succeeding varieties of style show a steady progression on the 
lines established. The simple pointed arch was formed by describ- 
ing it from two centres instead of one ; by using more centres, trefoils 
and quatrefoils were obtained, and the intersection of the circles 
produced the cusp, another form of point. Points now appear 
everywhere ; buttresses are prolonged into pinnacles, and towers are 
surmounted by spires. Ribs under arches and vaults are multiplied, 
to distract the eye from the weight of the material which they appear 
to support. Horizontal lines and divisions gradually disappear, or 
are broken up, until in some cases there is no line to mark where 
wall ends and roof begins. Even the beautiful geometrical forms of 
the fourteenth century had to give way to the perpendicular, which 
in the fifteenth century reigned supreme. 

As an example of medizval architecture at the highest point of 
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development it was permitted to reach, we may take the chapel of 
King’s College, Cambridge, one of the finest specimens of advanced 
Gothic art in Christendom, On entering the chapel the prevalence 
of the upward principle is at once apparent. On either side 
innumerable vertical lines lead the eye upwards from the richly 
decorated ground panels to the gorgeous walls, which are of crystal, 
for the stonework is seen only as the framing of the glass, as the 
division between the windows. The light of day is not admitted 
plain and undivided, to show up fresco or canvas, but, resolved into 
its constituent colours, it is forced itself to paint, in rainbow tints 
which no surface pigment could produce, the chief events connected 
with the religion of the worshippers. First we see depicted the 
scenes of old Bible story. Past these pictures—through them—the 
lines flow up, and show us the corresponding incidents and revela- 
tions of the New Dispensation. Type is succeeded by antitype, and 
the dim teachings of the Law are seen perfected in the clear light of 
the Gospel. Still-upward fly the lines. Drawn in dull, heavy stone 
as they are, they cannot lead us up to Heaven, but, having helped 
to point the way, they divide into branching curves, and bound our 
upward vision with a canopy or roof of spreading fairy fans. This 
roof is really a vault of solid masonry, in some places more than 
three feet thick, yet there is not a single piliar to indicate that it 
needs support from below. Not an inch of the material is hid, but 
by simply chiselling its surface the ponderous mass is completely 
veiled by the cobweb texture of the tracery. To appreciate the 
solidity of the structure, we must ascend and inspect the rough 
upper-surface of the stone. Only then do we become sensible 
of the weight of the huge blocks, some of them weighing over 
a ton, which, by the masterly system of vaulting, are made, 
simply by the force of their own gravity, to bridge over the awful 
abyss beneath. To find the source from which the enormous 
weight of this roof derives its support we must go outside the 
building and examine the buttresses which flank the building on 
either side. The strength of these is not apparent at first sight, 
for the lower parts, of course the most massive, are masked by 
connecting walls, and the intervening spaces thus enclosed are utilised 
as chantries, leaving only the upper and lighter portions visible. 
On comparing this chapel with some of the richest Italian interiors, 
the peculiar character of beauty already referred to as distinguishing 
Gothic art is at once perceptible ; the decoration, instead of being 
superadded, is bound up with the construction ; the parts them- 
selves are made to provide the ornament. From an esthetic point of 
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view this noble chapel is a consummate work of art ; as an example 
of mechanical ingenuity it is a triumph of engineering skill. 

This work was commenced in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, but not finished till the fifteenth century was far advanced. 
By this time, however, there were unmistakable signs that the reign of 
the upward-pointing principle was drawing to a close. Arches were 
depressed, right angles abounded, and square-headed windows were 
used, not’ only in situations where they might be convenient or 
appropriate, but in such important positions as the east end of a 
cathedral, as at Bath Abbey. 

The perpendicular style was peculiar to England. On the 
Continent the fifteenth century gave birth to a variety of “after 
Gothic” styles, mostly remarkable for extravagance and want of taste, 
and which speedily disappeared before the classic form which had 
already been revived in Italy. In this country, however, Gothic 
architecture died hard. The English art continued to maintain its 
individuality for fully a century, though deprived in a great measure 
of its elevating spirit T—The Tudor or Elizabethan manner, though 
very successful in baronial mansions, and peculiarly applicable to 
“domestic” purposes, has a distinctly “‘debasing” effect when 
applied to ecclesiastical edifices. The growing influence of the 
Renaissance also, in the attempts to graft classic ornaments and com- 
position on medizval forms of construction, produces often a mongrel 
effect. Ina word, the natural development of architectural art was 
arrested. Before the end of the seventeenth century the triumph of 
the Italian school was complete. The medizval art was opprobriously 
branded with its present name of Gothic, and the sublime fanes 
which it had produced became, in the language of Sir Christopher 
Wren, “ mountains of stone, huge buildings, but unworthy the name 
of architecture.” The feeling was, in fact, that we had been travel- 
ling along a wrong path, and should return to the point at which the 
art was left by the Romans. 

At the present day the classic and the medizeval modes have 
each their partisans. We will not here attempt to discuss the merits 
of the rival styles. We will only point out that while the classic 
art embodies the finished conceptions of the ancient schools of 
thought, the Gothic is associated with the chain of events which mark 
the struggle for national liberties. The one represents satisfaction 
with an existing state of things, the other progress towards an ideal. 
Having won our liberties, we can study in peace the laws and usages 
of bygone ages. Having solved the problem of adapting the ancient 
art of building to the requirements of modern times, we can indulge 
our fancy in the selection of our models. 

FRANCIS H, BAKER, 
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THE WONDER-WORKING PRINCE 
HOHENLOHE. 3 


I* the year 1821, much interest was excited in Germany and, 

indeed, throughout Europe by the report that miracles of healing 
were being wrought by Prince Leopold Alexander of Hohenlohe- 
Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst, at Wiirzburg, Bamberg, and elsewhere. 
The wonders soon came to an end, for, after the ensuing year, no 
more was heard of his extraordinary powers. 

At the time, as might be expected, his claims to be a miracle- 
worker were hotly disputed, and as hotly asserted. Evidence was 
produced that some of his miracles were genuine ; counter evidence 
was brought forward reducing them to nothing. 

The whole story of Prince Hohenlohe’s sudden blaze into fame, 
and speedy extinction, is both curious and instructive. In the Baden 
village of Wittighausen, at the beginning of this century, lived a 
peasant named Martin Michel, owning a farm, and in fairly pro- 
sperous circumstances. His age, according to one authority, was 50, 
according to another 67, when he became acquainted with Prince 
Hohenlohe. This peasant was unquestionably a devout, guileless 
man. He had been afflicted in youth with a rupture, but, in answer 
to continuous and earnest prayer, he asserted that he had been com- 
pletely healed. Then, for some while he prayed over other afflicted 
persons, and it was rumoured that he had effected several miraculous 
cures. He emphatically and earnestly repudiated every claim to 
superior sanctity. The cures, he declared, depended on the faith of 
the patient, and on the power of the Almighty. The most solemn 
promises had been made in the gospel to those who asked in faith, 
and all he did was to act upon these evangelical promises. 

The Government speedily interfered, and Michel was forbidden 
by the police to work any more miracles by prayer or faith, or any 
other means except the recognised pharmacopeeia. 

He had received no payment for his cures in money or in kind, 
but he took occasion through them to impress on his patients the 
duty of prayer, and the efficacy of faith. 
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By some means he met Prince Alexander Hohenlohe, and the 
prince was interested and excited by what he heard, and’ by the 
apparent sincerity of the man. A few days later the prince was in 
Wiirzburg, where he called on the Princess Mathilde Schwarzenberg, 
a young girl of seventeen who was a cripple, and who had already 
spent a year and a half at Wiirzburg, under the hands of the 
orthopeedic physician Heine, and the surgeon Textor. She had been 
to the best medical men in Vienna and Paris, and the case had been 
given up as hopeless. ‘Then Prince Schwarzenberg placed her under 
the treatment of Heine. She was so contracted, with her knees 
drawn up to her body, that she could neither stand nor walk. 

Prince Hohenlohe first met her at dinner, on June 18, 1821, 
and the sight of her distortion filled him with pity. He thought 
over her case, and communicated with Michel, who at his summons 
came to Wiirzburg. As Wiirzburg is in Bavaria, the orders of the 
Baden Government did not extend to it, and the peasant might 
freely conduct his experiments there. 

Prince Alexander called on the Princess at ten o’clock in the 
morning of June 20, taking with him Michel, but leaving him 
outside the house, in the court. Then Prince Hohenlohe began to 
speak to the suffering girl of the power of faith, and mentioned the 
wonders wrought by the prayers of Michel. She became interested, 
and the Prince asked her if she would like to put the powers of 
Michel to the test, warning her that the man could do nothing unless 
she had full and perfect belief in the mercy of God. The Princess 
expressed her eagerness to try the new remedy, and assured her 
interrogator that she had the requisite faith. Thereupon he went to 
the window, and signed to the peasant to come up. 

What follows shall be given in the Princess’s own words, from her 
account written a day or two later :—“ The peasant knelt down and 
prayed in German aloud and distinctly, and, after his prayer, he said 
to me, ‘In the Name of Jesus, stand up. You are whole, and can 
both stand and walk!’ The peasant and the Prince then went into 
an adjoining room, and I rose from my couch, without assistance, in 
the name of God, well and sound, and so I have continued to this 
moment.” 

A much fuller and minuter account of the proceedings was pub- 
lished, probably from the pen of the governess, who was present at 
the time ; but as it is anonymous we need not concern ourselves 
with it. ' 

The news of the miraculous recovery spread through the town ; 
Dr. Heine heard of it, and ran to the house, and stood silent 
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and amazed at what he saw. The Princess descended the stone 
staircase towards the garden, but hesitated, and, instead of going 
into the garden, returned upstairs, leaning on the arm of Prince 
Hohenlohe. 

Next day was Corpus Christi. The excitement in the town was 
immense, when the poor cripple, who had been seen for more than a 
year carried into her carriage and carried out of it into church, 
walked to church, and thence strolled into the gardens of the palace. 

On the following day she visited the Julius Hospital, a noble 
institution founded by one of the bishops of Wiirzburg. On the 
24th she called on the Princess Lichtenstein, the Duke of Aremberg, 
and the Prince of Baar, and, moreover, attended a sermon preached 
by Prince Hohenlohe in the Haugh parish church. Her recovery 
was complete. 

Now, at first sight, nothing seems more satisfactorily established 
than this miracle. Let us, however, see what Dr. Heine, who had 
attended her for nineteen months, had to say on it. We cannot 
quote his account in its entirety, as it is long, but we will take the 
principal points in it :—“ The Princess of Schwarzenberg came under 
my treatment at the end of October 1819, afflicted with several 
abnormities of the thorax, with a twisted spine, ribs, &c. Moreover, 
she could not rise to her feet from a sitting posture, nor endure to be 
so raised ; but this was not in consequence of malformation or weak- 
ness of the system, for when sitting or lying down she could freely 
move her limbs. She complained of acute pain when placed in any 
other position, and when she was made to assume an angle of 100° 
her agony became so intense that her extremities were in a nervous 
quiver, and partial paralysis ensued, which, however, ceased when 
she was restored to her habitual contracted position. 

“ The Princess lost her power of locomotion when she was three 
years old, and the contraction was the result of abscesses on the loins. 
She was taken to France and Italy, and got so far in Paris as to be 
able to hop about a room supported on crutches. But she suffered 
a relapse on her return to Vienna in 1813, and thenceforth was able 
neither to stand nor to move about. She was placed in my hands, 
and I contrived an apparatus by which the angle at which she rested 
was gradually extended, and her position gradually changed from hori- 
zontal to vertical. At the same time I manipulated her almost daily, 
and had the satisfaction by the end of last April to see her occupy 
an angle of 50°, without complaining of suffering. By the. close 
of May further advance was made, and she was able to assume 
a vertical position, with her feet resting on the ground, but with her 
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body supported, and to remain in this position for four or five hours. 
Moreover, in this situation I made her go through all the motions 
of walking. The extremities had, in every position, retained their 
natural muscular powers and movements, and the contraction was 
simply a nervous affection. I made no attempt to force her to walk 
unsupported, because I would not do this till I was well assured such 
a trial wouid not be injurious to her. 

“On the 3oth of May I revisited her, after cole been unable, 
on account of a slight indisposition, to see my patients for several days. 
Her governess then told me that the Princess had made great pro- 
gress. She lay at an angle of 80°. The governess placed herself 
at the foot of the couch, held out her hands to the Princess, 
and drew her up into an upright position, and she told me that 
this had been done several times of late during my enforced ab- 
sence. Whilst she was thus standing I made the Princess raise 
and depress her feet, and go through all the motions of walking. 
Immediately on my return home I set to work to construct a machine 
which might enable her to walk without risk of a fall and of hurting 
herself, On the roth of June, in the evening, I told the Princess 
that the apparatus was nearly finished. Next day, a little after 
10 A.M., I visited-her. When I opened her door she rose up from a 
chair in which she was seated, and came towards me with short, 
somewhat uncertain steps. I bewed myself, in token of joy and 
thanks to God. 

“ At that moment a gentleman I had never seen before entered 
the room and exclaimed, ‘ Mathilde ! you have had faith in God !’ 
The Princess replied, ‘I have had, and I have now, entire faith.’ 
The gentleman said, ‘ Your faith has saved and healed you. . God 
has succoured you.’ Then I- began to suspect that some strange 
influence was at work, and that something had been going on of 
which I was not cognizant. I asked the.gentleman what was the 
meaning of this. He raised his-right. hand to heaven, and replied 
that he had prayed and thought of the Princess that morning at mass, 
and that Prince Wallerstein was privy to the whole proceeding. J 
was puzzled and amazed. Then I asked the Princess to walk again. 
She did so, and-shortly after I left, and only then did I learn that 
the stranger was the Prince of Hohenlohe. 

“Next month, on July 21, her aunt, the Princess Eleanor of 
Schwarzenberg, came with three of the sisters of Princess Mathilde 
to fetch her away and to take her back to her father. Her Highness 
did me the honour of visiting me along with the Princesses on the 
second day after their arrival, to thank me for the pains I had taken 
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to cure the Princess Mathilde. Before they left, Dr. Schafer, who 
had attended her at Ratisbon, Herr Textor, and myself were allowed 
to examine the Princess. Dr. Schiifer found that the condition of 
the thorax was mightily improved since she had been in my hands. 
I, however, saw that her condition had retrograded since I had last 
seen her on June 20, and it was agreed that the Princess was to 
occupy her extension-couch at night, and by day wear the steel 
apparatus for support I had contrived for her.. At the same time Dr. 
Schafer distinctly assured her and the Princess, her aunt, that under 
my management the patient had recovered the power of walking 
before the 19th of June.” 

This account puts a different complexion on the cure, and shows 
that it was not in any way miraculous. The Prince and the peasant 
stepped in and snatched the credit of having cured the Princess from 
the doctor, to whom it rightly belonged. 

Before we proceed, it will be well to say a few words about this 
Prince Alexander Hohenlohe. The Hohenlohe family takes its name 
from a bare elevated plateau in Franconia. About the beginning of 
the 16th century it broke into two branches ; the elder is Hohenlohe- 
Neuenstein, the younger is Hohenlohe-Waldenburg. 

The elder branch has its sub-ramifications—H ohenlohe-Langen- 
burg, which possesses also the county of Gleichen ; and the Hohen- 
lohe-Oehringen and the Hohenlohe-Kirchberg sub-branches. The 
second main branch of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg has also its lateral 
branches, as those of Hohenlohe-Bartenstein and Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfiirst ; the last of these being Catholic. 

Prince Leopold Alexander was born in 1794 at Kupferzell, near 
Waldenburg, and was the eighteenth child of Prince Karl Albrecht 
and his wife Judith, Baroness Reviczky. His father never became 
reigning prince, from intellectual incapacity, and Alexander lost him 
when he was one year old. He was educated for the Church by the 
ex-Jesuit Riel, and went to school first in Vienna, then at Berne ; in 
1810 he entered the Episcopal seminary at Vienna, and finished his 
theological studies at Ellwangen in 1814. He was ordained priest 
in 1816, and went to Rome. 

Dr. Wolff, the father of Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, in his 
“ Travels and Adventures,” which is really his autobiography, says 
(vol. i. p. 31):— 

“ Wolff left the house of Count Stolberg on the 3rd April, 1815, 
and went to Ellwangen, and there met again an old pupil from 
Vienna, Prince Alexander Hohenlohe-Schillingsfiirst, afterwards so 
celebrated for his miracles,—to which so many men of the highest 
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rank and intelligence have borne witness that Wolff dares not give a 
decided opinion about them. But Niebuhr relates that the Pope 
said to him himself, speaking about Hohenlohe in a sneering manner, 
‘ Questo far dei miracoli!’ Zhis fellow performing miracles ! 

“It may be best to offer some slight sketch of Hohenlohe’s life. 
His person was beautiful. He was placed under the direction of Vock, 
the Roman Catholic parish priest at Berne. One Sunday he was 
invited to dinner with Vock, his tutor, at the Spanish ambassador’s. 
The next day there was a great noise in the Spanish embassy, 
because the mass-robe, with the silver chalice and all its appurten- 
ances, had been stolen. It was advertised in the paper, but nothing 
could be discovered, until Vock took Prince Hohenlohe aside, and 
said to him, ‘Prince, confess to me ; have you not stolen the mass- 
robe?’ He at once confessed it, and said that he made use of it 
every morning in practising the celebration of the mass in his room ; 
which was true.” (This was when Hohenlohe was twenty-one years 
old.) “He was afterwards sent to Tyrnau, to the ecclesiastical 
seminary in Hungary, whence he was expelled, on account of levity. 
But, being a Prince, the Chapter of Olmiitz, in Moravia, elected him 
titulary canon of the cathedral ; nevertheless, the Emperor Francis 
was too honest to confirm it. Wolff taught him Hebrew in Vienna. 
He had but little talent for languages, but his conversation on 
religion was sometimes very charming ; and at other times he broke 
out into most indecent discourses. He was ordained priest, and 
Sailer! preached a sermon on the day of his ordination, which was 
published under the title of ‘ The Priest without Reproach.’ On the 
same day money was collected for building a Roman Catholic 
Church at Ziirich, and the money collected was given to Prince 
Hohenlohe, to be remitted to the parish priest of Ziirich (Moritz 
Mayer) ; but the money never reached its destination. Wolff saw 
him once at the bed of the sick and dying, and his discourse, 
exhortations, and treatment of these sick people were wonderfully 
beautiful. When he mounted the pulpit to preach, one imagined 
one saw a saint of the Middle Ages. His devotion was penetrating, 
and commanded silence in a church where there were 4,000 people 
collected. Wolff one day called on him, when Hohenlohe said to 
him, ‘I never read any other book than the Bible. I never look in 
a sermon-book by anybody else, not even at the sermons of Sailer.’ 
But Wolff after this heard him preach, and the whole sermon was 
copied from one of Sailer’s, which Wolff had read only the day before. 


' Johann M. Sailer was a famous ex-Jesuit preacher, at this time Professor at 
the University of Landshut afterwards Bishop of Ratisbon. He died 1832 
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“‘ With all his faults, Hohenlohe cannot be charged with avarice, 
for he gave away every farthing he got, perhaps even that which he 
obtained dishonestly. They afterwards met at Rome, where Hohen- 
lohe lodged with the Jesuits, and there it was said he composed a 
Latin poem. Wolff, knowing his incapacity to do such a thing, 
asked him boldly, ‘Who is the author of this poem?’ Hohenlohe 
confessed at once that it was written by a Jesuit priest. At that 
time Madame Schlegel wrote to Wolff : ‘ Prince Hohenlohe is a man 
who struggles with heaven and hell, and heaven will gain the victory 
with him.’ Hohenlohe was on the point of being made a bishop at 
Rome, but, on the strength of his previous knowledge of him, Wolff 
protested against his consecration. Several princes, amongst them 
Kaunitz, the ambassador, took Hohenlohe’s part on this occasion ; 
but the matter was investigated, and Hohenlohe walked off: from 
Rome without being made a bishop. In his protest against the 
man, Wolff stated that Hohenlohe’s pretensions to being a canon of 
Olmiitz were false ; that he had been expelled the seminary of 
Tyrnau ; that he sometimes spoke like a saint, and at others like a 
profligate.” 

And now let us return to Wiirzburg, and see the result of the cure 
of Princess Schwarzenberg. The people who had seen the poor 
cripple one day carried into her carriage and into church, and a day 
or two after saw her walk to church and im the gardens, and who 
knew nothing of Dr. Heine’s operations, concluded that this was a 
miracle, and gave the credit of it quite as much to Prince Hohenlohe 
as to the peasant Michel. 

The police at once sent an official letter to the Prince, requesting 
to be informed authoritatively what he had done, by what right he 
had interfered, and how he had acted. He replied that he had done 
nothing, faith and the Almighty had wrought the miracle. “The 
instantaneous cure of the Princess is a fact, which cannot be dis- 
puted ; it was the result of a living faith. That is the truth. It 
happened to ‘the Princess. according to her faith.” ‘The peasant 
Michel now fell into the background, and was forgotten, and the 
Prince stood forward as the worker of miraculous cures. Immense 
excitement was caused by the restoration of the Princess Schwarzen- 
berg, and patients streamed into Wiirzburg from all the country 
round, seeking health at the hands of Prince Alexander. The 
local papers published marvellous details of his successful cures. 
The blind saw, the lame walked, the deaf heard. Among the deaf 
who recovered was His Royal Highness the Crown Prince of Bavaria, 
three years later King Ludwig L., grandfather of the present King of 
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Bavaria. Unfortunately we have not exact details of this cure, but a 
letter of the Crown Prince written shortly after merely states that he 
heard detter than before. Now the spring of 1821 was very raw and 
wet, and about June 20 there set in some dry hot weather. It 
is therefore quite possible that the change of weather may have had 
to do with this cure. However, we can say nothing for certain about 
it, as no data were published, merely the announcement that the 
Crown Prince had recovered his hearing at the prayer of Prince 
Hohenlohe. Here are some better-authenticated cases, as given by 
Herr Scharold, an eyewitness ; he was city councillor and secretary. 

“The Prince had dined at midday with General von D——. All 
the entrances to the house from two streets were blocked by hundreds 
of persons, and they said that he had already healed four individuals 
crippled with rheumatism in this house. I convinced myself on the 
spot that one of these cases was as said. The patient was a young 
wife of a fisherman, who was crippled in the right hand, so that she 
could not lift anything with it, or use it in any way ; and all at once 
she was enabled to raise a heavy chair, with the hand hitherto 
powerless, and hold it aloft. She went home weeping tears of joy 
and thankfulness. 

‘“‘ The Prince was then entreated to go to another house, at another 
end of the town, and he consented. There he found many paralysed 
persons. He began with a poor man whose left arm was quite use- 
less and stiff. After he had asked him if he had perfect faith, and 
had received a satisfactory answer, the Prince prayed with folded 
hands and closed eyes. Then he raised the kneeling patient ; and 
said, ‘Move your arm.’ Weeping and trembling in all his limbs the 
man did as he was bid; but as he said that he obeyed with difficulty, 
the Prince prayed again, and said, ‘Now move your arm again.’ 
This time the man easily moved his arm forwards, backwards, and 
raised it. The cure was complete. Equally successful was he with 
the next two cases. One was a tailors wife, named Lanzamer. 
‘What do you want?’ asked the Prince, who was bathed in perspira- 
tion. Answer: ‘I have had a paralytic stroke, and have lost. the use 
of one side of my body, so that I cannot walk unsupported.’ ‘Kneel 
down !’ But this could only be effected with difficulty, and: it was 
rather a tumbling down of an inert body, painful to behold. I never 
saw a face more full of expression of faith in the strongly. marked 
features. The Prince, deeply moved, prayed with great fervour, and 
then said, ‘Stand up!’ The good woman, much agitated, was unable 
to do so, in spite of all her efforts, without the assistance of her boy 
who was by her, crying, and then her lame leg seemed to crack, 
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When she had reached her feet, he said, ‘Now walk the length of 
the room without pain.’ She tried to do so, but succeeded with 
difficulty, yet with only a little suffering. Again he prayed, and 
the healing was complete ; she walked lightly and painlessly up and 
down, and finally out of the room ; and the boy, crying more than 
before, but now with joy, exclaimed, ‘O my God! mother can 
walk, mother can walk!’ Whilst this was going on, an old woman, 
called Siebert, wife of a bookbinder, who had been brought in a 
sedan-chair, was admitted to the room. She suffered from paralysis 
and incessant headaches that left her neither night nor day. The 
first attempt made to heal her failed. The second only brought on 
the paroxysm of headache worse than ever, so that the poor creature 
could hardly keep her feet, or open her eyes. The Prince began to 
doubt her faith, but when she assured him of it, he prayed again 
with redoubled earnestness. And, all at once, she was cured. This 
woman left the room, conducted by her daughter, and all present 
were filled with astonishment.” ‘This account was written on June 
26. On June 28 Herr Scharold wrote a further account of other 
cures he had witnessed ; but those already given are sufficient. That 
this witness was convinced and sincere appears from his description, 
but how far valuable his evidence is we are not so well assured. 

A curious little pamphlet was published the same year at Darm- 
stadt, entitled, “‘ Das Mahrchen vom Wunder,” that professed to be 
the result of the observations of a medical man who attended one or 
two of these séances. Unfortunately the pamphlet is anonymous, and 
this deprives it of most of its authority. Another writer who attacked 
the genuineness of the miracles was Dr. Paulus, in his “ Quintessenz 
aus den Wundercurversuchen durch Michel und Hohenlohe,” 
Leipzig, 1822 ; but this author also wrote anonymously, and did not 
profess to have seen any of the cures. On the other hand, Scharold 
and a Dr. Onymus, and two or three priests published their testi- 
monies as witnesses to their genuineness, and gave the names and 
particulars of those cured. 

Those who assailed the Prince and his cures dipped their pens 
in gall. It is only just to add that they cast on his character none 
of the reflections for honesty which Dr. Wolff flung on him. 

The author of the Darmstadt pamphlet, mentioned above, says 
that when he was present the Prince was attended by two sergeants 
of police, as the crowd thronging on him was so great that he needed 
protection from its pressure. He speaks sneeringly of him as spending 
his time in eating, smoking, and miracle-working, when not sleeping, 
and says he was plump and good-looking. “A girl of 18, who was 
paralysed in her limbs, was brought from a carriage to the feet of the 
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prophet. After he had asked her if she believed, and he had prayed 
for about twelve seconds, he exclaimed in a threatening rather than 
gentle voice, ‘You are healed!’ But I observed that he had to 
thunder this thrice into the ear of the frightened girl, before she 
made an effort to move, which was painful and distressing ; and, 
groaning and supported by others, she made her way to the rear. 
* You will be better shortly,—only believe!’ he cried to her. I, who 
was looking on, observed her conveyed away as much a cripple as 
she came. 

“The next case was a peasant of 58, a cripple on crutches. 
Without his crutches he was doubled up, and could only shuffle with 
his feet on the ground, After the Prince had asked the usual 
questions and had prayed, he ordered the kneeling man to stand up, 
his crutches having been removed. As he was unable to do so, the - 
miracle-worker seemed irritated, and repeated his order in an angry 
tone. One of the policemen at the side threw in ‘Up! in the name — 
of the Trinity,’ and pulled him to his feet. The man seemed 
bewildered. He stood, indeed, but doubled as before, and the sweat 
streamed from his face, and he was not a ha’porth better than 
previously; but as he had come with crutches, and now stood with- 
out them, there arose a shout of ‘A miracle!’ and all pressed round 
to congratulate the poor wretch. His son helped him away. ‘ Have 
faith and courage !’ cried to him the Prince; and the policeman 
added, ‘ Only believe, and rub in a little spirits of camphor!’ Many 
pressed alms into the man’s hand, and he smiled ; this was regarded 
as a token of his perfect cure. I saw, however, that his knees were as 
stiff as before, and that the rogue cast longing eyes at his crutches, 
which had been taken away, but which he insisted on having back. 
No one thought of asking how it fared with the poor wretch later, 
and, as a fact, he died shortly after. 

“‘ The next to come up was a deaf girl of 8. The wonder-worker 
was bathed in perspiration, and evidently exhausted with his con- 
tinuous prayer night and day. After a few questions as to the 
duration of her infirmity, the Prince prayed, then signed a cross over 
the girl, and, stepping back from her, asked her questions, at each in 
succession somewhat lowering his tone ; but she only heard those 
spoken as loudly as before the experiment was made, and she remained 
for the most part staring stupidly at the wonder-worker. To cut the 
matter short, he declared her healed. I took the mother aside soon 
after, and inquired what was the result. She assured me that the 
girl heard no better than before. 

“In her place came a stone-deaf man of 25. The result was very 
similar ; but as the Prince, when bidding him depart healed, made a 
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sign of withdrawal with his hand, the man rose and. departed, and this 
was taken as evidence that he had heard the command addressed to 
him.” 

The author gives other cases that he witnessed, not one of whieh 
was other than a failure, though they were all declared to be cures. 

On June 29 the Prince practised his miracle-working at the palace, 
in the presence of the Crown Prince and of Prince Esterhazy, the 
Austrian ambassador, who was on his way to London to attend the 
coronation of George IV. in July. The attempts were probably as 
great failures as those described in the Darmstadt pamphblet.. ‘The 
Prince was somewhat discouraged at the invitation of the physicians 
attached to the Julius Hospital; he had visited that institution the 
day before, and had experimented on twenty cases, and was un- 
successful in every one. Full particulars of these were published in 
the “ Bamberger Briefe,” Nos. 28-33. We will give only a very 
few :— 

“y, Barbara Uhlen, of Oberschleichach, aged 39, suffering from 
dropsy. The Prince said to her, ‘ Do you sincerely believe that you 
can be helped and are helped?’ The sick woman replied, ‘Yes. I 
had resolved to leave the hospital, where no good has been done to 
me, and to seek health from God and the Prince.’ He raised his 
eyes to heaven and prayed; then assured the patient of her cure. 
Her case became worse rapidly, instead of better. 

“7, Margaretta Loblein, of Randersacher, aged 56. — Suffering 
from dropsy owing to disorganisation of the liver. Another failure. 
Shortly after the Prince left, she had to be operated on to save her 
from suffocation. 

“zo, Susanna Sdllnerin, servant maid of Aub, aged 22, had 
already been thirteen weeks in hospital, suffering from roaring noises 
in the head and deafness. The Prince, observing the fervour of her 
faith, cried out, ‘ You shall see now how speedily she will be cured!’ 
Prayers, blessing, as before, and—as before, no results. 

“1. George Forchheimer, butcher, suffering from rheumatism. 
One foot is immovable, and he can only walk with the assistance of a 
stick. During the prayer of the Prince the patient wept and sobbed, 
and was profoundly agitated. The Prince ordered him to stand up 
and go without his stick. His efforts to obey were unavailing ; he fell 
several times on the ground, though the Prince repeated over him 
his prayers.” 

These are sufficient as instances ; not a single case in the 5 
was more successfully treated by him. 

On July 5 Prince Hohenlohe went to Bamberg, where he was 
eagerly awaited by many sick and credulous persons. The Burgo- 
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master Hornthal, however, interfered, and forbade the attempt at 
performing miracles till the authorities at Baireuth had been 
instructed of his arrival, and till a commission had been appointed of 
men of judgment, and physicians to take note of the previous condi- 
tion of every patient who was submitted to him, and of the subsequent 
condition. Thus hampered the Prince could do nothing ; he failed 
as signally as in the Julius Hospital at Wiirzburg, and the only cases 
of cures claimed to have been wrought were among a mixed crowd 
in the street to whom he gave a blessing from the balcony of his 
lodging. 

Finding that Bamberg was uncongenial, he accepted a call to the 
Baths of Briickenau, and thence news reached the incredulous of - 
Bamberg and Wiirzburg that extraordinary cures had been wrought 
at the prayers of the Prince. As, however, we have no details 
respecting these, we may pass them over. 

Hohenlohe, who had no notion of hiding his light under a bushel, 
drew up a detailed account of over a hundred cures which he claimed 
to have worked, had them attested by witnesses, and sent this 
precious document to the Pope, who, with good sense, took no notice 
of it ; at least no public notice, though it is probable that he adminis- 
tered a sharp private reprimand, for Hohenlohe collapsed very speedily. 

From Briickenau the Prince went to Vienna, but was not favourably 
received there, so he departed to Hungary, where his mother’s rela- 
tions lived. He was applied to by sick people who had heard of his 
fame, but did not make any more direct attempts to heal them. He, 
however, gave them cards on which a day and hour were fixed, 
and a prayer written, and exhorted them to pray earnestly on the 
day and at the hour indicated for recovery, and promised to pray 
for them at the same time. But this was also discontinued, having - 
proved inefficacious, and Hohenlohe relapsed into a quiet unosten- 
tatious life. He was appointed, through family interest, Canon of 
Grosswardein, and in 1829 advanced to be Provost of the Cathedral. 
His powers as a preacher long survived his powers of working 
miracles. He spent his time in good works, and in writing little 
manuals of devotion. In 1844 he was consecrated titular Bishop of 
Sardica in partibus, that is, without a see. He died at Béslau, near 
Vienna, in 1849. That Hohenlohe was a conscious hypocrite we are 
far from supposing. He was clearly a man of small mental powers, 
very conceited, and wanting in judgment. We must not place too 
much reliance on the scandalous gossip of Dr. Wolff. Probably his 
vanity received a severe check in 1821, when both the Roman see and 


the world united to discredit his miracles. 
S. BARING GOULD, 
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F¥EWEL LORE. 


HE superstitions that still linger round gems and precious 
stones represent a rapidly diminishing quantity. We no longer 
attribute as our forefathers did to each stone a special influence over 
each month, nor wear the sapphire in April, the agate in May, and 
so forth. We never think of appropriating to twelve kinds of precious 
stones the twelve signs of the zodiac or the twelve Apostles ; and if 
there was any pious intent in making the chrysolite the symbol of 
St. Matthew, the jasper of St. Peter, or the uncertain beryl of the 
incredulous St. Thomas, we deem ourselves exempt from the need 
of such reminders. 

Of course this is all as it should be in an enlightened age ; but 
the loss goes side by side with the gain here as elsewhere. What 
charms have we wherewith to face the misfortunes and perils of life 
comparable to their faith in their talismans which supported our 
ancestors? Surely it was no mean happiness to possess gems which, 
like the sapphire, insured the fulfilment of prayer, or, like the 
diamond and amethyst, reduced war to a safe and pleasant pastime. 
And any one who has known the agitations of a lawsuit might well 
think that the nervous reliance he placed in his solicitor would 
. not have been badly exchanged for the faith which in an earlier 
age and a similar plight he would have placed in a morsel of 
chalcedony. 

The lot of the peasant, again, has never been a bright one, but 
it must have been some degrees brighter when he could seriously 
hope that he might any day be the fortunate discoverer of a rich 
jewel left by a snake in the grass, or vast treasures hidden in a 
mountain. Probably few living Cornish peasants look for the blue 
stone ring which their ancestors irrationally attributed to the action 
of snakes breathing upon hazel. No Frenchman near Vouvray, 
which sends us that refreshing, sparkling wine, iow hopes to be led 
to immeasurable wealth through the finding of that single eye of 
carbuncle which a dragon or viper (vouévre, whence Vouvray) laid 
aside on the ground every night when it slept. Modern Scotch 
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farmers are in advance of their ancestors, who thought that stone 
arrow-heads, called elf-shots, were really aimed by fairies at their 
cattle, and supplied the remedy for all the ills that cows are heir 
to, and who also attributed the same virtues to crystal gems and 
to the adder-stone. The stone of the latter sort, set in silver, 
which was shown in the last century to Pennant the traveller, has 
probably long been lost, for the use of which the natives would 
sometimes travel a hundred miles or more, to carry back with them, 
for the benefit of their cattle, some of the water in which it had been 
immersed. 

In these more scientific days we are so busied with measuring 
the specific gravity of stones, testing them with the blowpipe, and 
comparing their relative density or their crystallisation, that we are - 
apt to forget that prescientific mineralogy contains much that is 
interesting for students of the mental evolution of humanity. Besides 
knowing that the sapphire and ruby are simply red and blue varieties 
of corundum, containing 98 per cent. of alumina, of conchoidal 
fracture, and infusible before the blowpipe, it is worth knowing 
what part they and other precious stones have played in the history 
of superstition and mythology. 

Like botany, astronomy, or even theology, mineralogy had its 
roots and beginnings in the superstitions and searchings of magic ; 
and perhaps, indeed, without superstition to foster observation, 
science of any kind would never have come to life at all. But be 
this as it may, so embedded in superstition is the older mythology, 
that notwithstanding the intrinsic beauty of the precious stones it 
may fairly be suspected that their original attraction lay less in their 
beauty than in their anticipated efficacy for magical and medicinal 
purposes. To this day the agates, emeralds, garnets, heliotrope, and 
serpentine, that are so frequently found in the Tirol mountains, are 
chiefly valued for their magical uses ; the agate, for instance, render- 
ing its wearer proof againt serpent-bites, or making him a good 
speaker, whilst the emerald strengthens his sight and memory ; and 
drinking-cups of serpentine are a security against poison.' In Greece, 
till the real precious stones found their way from India into that 
country, the lapis-lazuli, which was the Greek sapphire, was almost 
the only stone known to the Greeks with much beauty of colour to 
recommend it. 

Take first the diamond, the king of stones. Besides its minor 
properties of averting bad dreams, insanity, and poison—all of them 
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common dangers to royalty—it has the higher virtue, derived probably 
from its false derivation from 4 (#of) and dapyaw (to conquer), of render- 
ing its possessor invincible in war and of repelling his enemies ; 
and as war has from time immemorial been the fashionable occupa- 
tion of kings and nobles, the magical qualities of the diamond would 
alone suffice to give it the rank. among gems that it still enjoys. 
Marbodius, bishop of Rennes in the eleventh century, thus sums up 
the virtues of the diamond in his mineralogical poem in Latin verse 
called “ De Lapidibus Enchiridion ” :— 


Ad magicas artes idem lapis aptus habetur, 
Indomitumque facit mira virtute gerentem, 
Et noctis lemures et somnia vana repellit ; 
Atra venena fugat, rixas et jurgia vincit, 
Insanosque curat, durosque reverberat hostes. 


The egregious and needless false quantity in the last line will to 
many seem less pardonable than the superstition of the excellent 
bishop. 

But the amethyst as well as the diamond was a serviceable 
stone for those who with all their love for battle retained a love for 
life ; and perhaps that is why in these days of military revival the 
amethyst has again become a fashionable stone. The physician 
Camillo Leonardus, who wrote the “ Mirror of Stones” (Lafpidum 
Speculum), calls the amethyst the preserver of military men and the 
giver of victory ; and this aspect of jewellery throws much light on 
its value in history. In the reign of Henry III., Hubert de Burgh, 
Earl of Kent, was accused of stealing from the King’s jewel-house a 
gem that had the virtue of making its possessor invisible in battle, 
and of giving it to the King’s enemy, Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. 
Considering that the usual custom for persons starting on a 
crusade was to part with rather than to add to their posses- 
sions, one cannot but suspect that the Abbot of St. Urban, when 
he presented Joinville and his knights with handsome jewels 
previous to their departure with Louis IX. on his disastrous crusade, 
intended to confer upon them, among other gifts, the essential ones 
of invisibility and invulnerability in battle. It was by virtue of 
some precious stone in the possession of the Crown of England that 
Queen Elizabeth was thought to heal disease ; and when her con- 
temporary Ivan IV., called the Terrible of Russia, took the pains to 
point out to her ambassador, Horsey, the surprising virtues of the 
jewels appertaining to the monarchs of Moscow, a political intimation 
of military strength, supported firmly on magic, was, no doubt, 
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conveyed to and perfectly understood by the representative of 
England. 

Till the seventeenth century at least this aspect of gems _consti- 
tuted the chief interest of mineralogy. Marbodius is full of such things 
as the power of the chrysolite to drive away evil spirits, of the onyx 
to dispel sadness, of the heliotrope to confer the gift of prophecy, of 
the coral to avert storms and thunderbolts from fields, or houses, 
or ships. All these qualities go back, doubtless, to the remotest 
days of Paganism, for they correspond in character with those 
attributed to precious stones in the oldest extant poem on the 
subject, written by Onomakritus, a Greek priest of the fifth century 
before Christ, and by him ascribed to Orpheus. One can under- 
stand that next or equal in importance to the value of a stone as a - 
pledge of victory in battle, would rank its capacity to insure to its 
possessor the fulfilment of his prayers addressed to the immortal 
gods, and this is what stands out in that work as their chief interest 
and purport. The supreme merit of the adamas, the crystal, the tree- 
agate, the jasper, the topaz, and the opal is that, the gods are 
impotent to resist the spell of their influence. Only let a man go to 
the temple with a crystal in his hand, and none of the immortals 
will refuse to hear his prayer.! 

And this introduces us to a large and interesting question. Did 
this belief in the power of minerals to influence the gods pass from 
Pagan into Christian thought, and even into the services of the new 
religion? Is this the. real origin and meaning of the great wealth 
of jewellery expended on shrines, crucifixes, and vestments in the 
Christian Church? During the middle ages, when all gems were 
designed to act as talismans, the sapphire at least must rest under 
strong suspicion of having been used magically in the service 
of the Church. A decree of Pope Innocent III. in the twelfth 
century ordained that for the future the sapphire should always be 
the stone used for the rings with which bishops at their investiture 
were wedded to the Church. But why the sapphire? It has 
been suggested that the use of this particular stone had some 
reference either to the harmony of its colour with the rest of the 
priestly garments, or in its supposed efficacy in assisting persons 
pledged to celibacy in the due and proper observance of thei: 
engagement. But it is more probable that the virtues formerly 
ascribed to the lapis-lazuli, the ancient sapphire, should have been 
transferred to the stone since known by that name ; and one of the 
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principal virtues of the ancient sapphire was that of its inducing the 
gods to lend a favourable ear to the prayers of their humble petitioners. 
“When sacrifices were offered,” says De Boot,“ and responses 
sought from Phoebus, it was thought that he was better pleased and 
that it was easier to get anything out of him if the sapphire were 
exhibited, as it were in sign of concord.” If he meant here by the 
sapphire the lapis-lazuli, Marbodius certainly meant our sapphire 
when he spoke of it as commonly called the Ao/y stone, and ascribed 
to it the following virtues, among others :-- 


Educit carcere victos, 
Obstrictasque fores et vincula tacta resolvit, 
Pacatumque Deum reddit precibusque faventem. 


May we not, therefore, fairly conjecture that the reason why the 
sapphire became the episcopal stone was because it was held to have 
the same efficacy in regard to prayer that was attributed by the 
Greeks to the lapis-lazuli ? 

Nothing isso conservative as superstition, or so little liable to freaks 
and fluctuations, and therefore it is strange that the sapphire, which, 
in addition to its power of obtaining an answer to prayer, had also 
the faculty of protecting its owner from fraud, fear, or envy, should 
have come in modern superstition to hold the position of an unlucky 
stone. The same puzzle meets us with regard to that most glorious 
of all stones, the opal, so justly valued in olden days, that after ages 
applauded that Roman senator who, when Mark Antony coveted his 
opal ring, went into voluntary exile, preferring to part with his country 
rather thaa with his gem. There are numbers of foolish people now- 
adays who will actually refuse the gift of an opal or sell any they may 
possess rather than be the owner of so dangerous a source of bad 
luck and dispelled affection. Yet the opal was the reverse of an 
inauspicious stone in ancient days. It was classed by Onomakritus 
among those that insure the efficacy of prayer. According to 
Berquem, it made its wearer lovable and conciliated affection, it 
rejoiced the heart, preserved from poison and infection, dissipated 
melancholy, and strengthened the sight. Could one, then, wish for 
anything better, either as a gift or a possession ? 

Whence did the opal acquire its latter-day bad reputation? 
Readers of Scott’s “Anne of Geierstein” will remember the weird tale 
of Anne’s grandfather, wherein the Persian lady whom he married 
possessed a marvellous opal, which, on the day of their child’s 
christening, when some holy water came in contact with it, first shot 
out a brilliant spark, and in the next instant was “lightless and 
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colourless as a common pebble.” The Persian heroine, Hermione, 
fainted and died, and three years later her husband, Herman of 
Arnheim, died also ; and their granddaughter, when referring to this 
story, said that she had heard of the opal growing pale, as it was the 
stone’s nature to do on the approach of poison, and of Hermione 
having been thought to have been poisoned by the jealous Baroness 
Steinfeldt. But, clearly, a tale like this, to which the change in popular 
superstition is often attributed, can never have had influence enough 
on public opinion to account for so signal a revolution of sentiment; 
and the same objection applies to the theory of Barbot, who, in his 
“ Treatise on Precious Stones,” says that it is evidently due to its 
connection with the legend of Robert the Devil.! We must either 
find some better reason than these or confess that the wrong at- 
present done to the fairest of all gems is as destitute of explanation 
as it is of justification. 

Our word opal is clearly from the Greek word éraAXo¢ ; but, 
then, whence this word? Isidore, Bishop of Seville in the seventh 
century, derived it from the name of a country in India, where it was 
found—a derivation more probable than that of a modern German 
writer, who traces it to op (the eye) and 4AdAdrrew (to change), in 
reference to the variable colour of the stone; or than that of an 
Italian, who for a similar meaning derives it from dé, the root of 
an obsolete word orrw (to see), and dAXo¢ (another). The word 
ophthalmius, by which Marbodius speaks of the opal, implies a deriva- 
tion which perhaps gave rise to the superstition that the opal was 
beneficial to the eyesight as a preservative from ophthalmia. 

The names of other precious stones indicate further how little is 
known of their original derivations and meanings. Most of our names, 
of course, are from Greek or Latin words that were in use more than 
two thousand years ago, and these were themselves very often of 
Semitic or Persian origin. Our sapphire is from the Greek cargepog, 
of which the origin is entirely lost ; and our jasper is from the Greek 
taome (Latin, jaspis); and that may be from the Semitic sashpeh, 
meaning tough. But we cannot get with any certainty beyond the 
Greek or Latin term, and its derivation by the medizval lapidaries 
from aspis, either because they believed, or believing in consequence, 
that the gem had its habitat in the head of an asp, need only be 
referred to as illustrating the close interaction between etymology 
and superstition. 

The number of derivations for our word pearl suggest similar 
reflections. Is it from ferna, the Latin for a shellfish? or from 
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perula, for spherula, a diminutive of sphera? or from ferula, for 
pera, from its resemblance to a small bag formerly hung round the 
neck ? or, lastly, is it a diminutive of deere, a berry? That we may 
have good authority for our choice of any of these derivations suggests 
the valuelessness of them all. There is the same difficulty about the 
Latin word for a pearl—unio. Marbodius, following Pliny, accepted 
the usual derivation in the following lines :— 


Unio dictus ab hoc quod ab una nascitur unus, 
Nec duo vel plures unquam simul inveniuntur.' 





But unio was also the Latin word for an onion, whence both our 
word and the French for that vegetable ; and a passage in Sir John 
Mandeville’s book on stones in the fourteenth century justifies the 
suspicion that in Latin the name of the vegetable was transferred to 
the pearl. Of the pearl he says: “ Marguerite est une pierre appelée 
oignon, car elle est de plusieurs vétements, elle a plusieurs cétes l'une 
apres l’autre comme une oignon.” 

Our diamond is generally referred to the Greek dddapac, the deri- 
vation of which current in Pliny’s time, and the one that he accepted, 
explained it as meaning “the invincible,” in allusion to the hardness 
of the stone and to the supposed inability of fire to melt it. But even 
if that derivation be right, it might have been applied, not so much 
from the power of the stone to resist fire -or the anvil, as ‘either 
from its power of conferring invincibility in battle or of rendering the 
gods unable to resist the prayers of its possessor. The last seems to 
have been the oldest idea, for the ancients, according to Onomakritus, 
called it Adamas, because it conquered the mind of the blessed gods, 
compelling them to give heed to sacrifices and to deign to take pity 
upon mortals.2 But Adamas was also the ancient name of the river 
Brahmani in Bengal, which runs through the oldest diamond district 
of India, and is marked Adamas in the maps of Ptolemy’s Geography. 
Is it not, therefore, probable that the Greek word really came from 
the Indian river, and that the interpretation of it as “the invincible” 
was an erroneous refinement of later times? The Greeks had, of 
course, as well, a mythological derivation for their word, according to 
which Adamas was the name of a Cretan youth who, for his careful 
attendance upon Zeus when that deity was in the cradle, was trans- 
formed into a stone and also placed among the stars, in company 
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with the nymphs and goat, who for a similar service met with a 
similar reward. 

In the same way the amethyst was in Greek fancy a beautiful 
youth, transformed by Diana into that lovely purple-tinted stone 
which, we all no doubt know, is nothing but rock crystal, so coloured 
by manganese and iron: Bacchus, in memory of his love for the 
youth, gave to the stone the colour of wine, together with the faculty 
of preserving wine-drinkers from the natural results of over- 
indulgence. Perhaps it was this story that gave rise to the deriva- 
tion of aduéOveror from & (not) and peOiw (to intoxicate) ; or was the 
story suggested by the derivation? No one can say ; but it is strange 
that Pliny should reject the popular derivation, in favour, apparently, 
of one even more far-fetched; for he says the word means “ not-wine,” 
because it approaches the purple of wine, yet falls short of it in a 
tint of violet! Probably both interpretations are wrong, but at all 
events the belief in the power of the amethyst, like that of a crown 
of crocus, to defeat the consequences of an excess of alcohol, 
continued for many ages, for Marbodius, in singing its praises, 
describes it as “‘contrariuse brietati.” The amethyst, therefore, by 
reason. of its great value to the drunkard and the soldier, is a stone 
never likely to be for long out of favour. How like the legend of 
its origin is to that of the origin of Daphne, the laurel, or of Arethusa, 
the fountain, which, both being of human origin, were rescued from 
importunate lovers by the powers they invoked, and by them trans- 
formed—the one into a tree, and the other into water—will be obvious 
to all, and may help to illustrate the simple manner in which so much 
of mythology arose. 

The onyx affords an illustration of another sort. The word—itself 
from the Greek word évvé (a jinger-nail), which it was thought to 
resemble—sprang from or gave birth to the following Greek myth 
regarding it. Cupid, finding his mother Venus asleep one day, pared 
her nails with the point of one of his arrows, and flew away. But 
the nail-parings of the goddess fell on the Indian sands, where the 
Fates, zealous to preserve anything divine from perishing, trans- 
formed them into onyx. And here occurs a curious instance of the 
way in which legend and superstition act and react upon one 
another, so that it is often impossible to distinguish between parent 
and offspring. The Italian diminutive for onyx became onicolo, and 
this passed into mécolo. The question then arose, Why was the stone 
called nicolo? and.the necessity of an answer produced two legends— 
one, that there had been a certain artist called-Nicolo, who worked 
in onyx in preference to any other stone ; another, which naturally 
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caused the onyx to be included among the talismans of victory, that 
it derived its name from a certain Nicolaus, whose name signifies a 
conqueror of nations. 

So with our word magnet, which comes to us from Magnesia, a 
common country both of the loadstone—called originally Heraclion— 
and of the white silvery stone, of no attractive force, which the early 
Greeks called the payvijric \/00c. When the real origin of the name 
was forgotten, the story was invented of the shepherd called 
Magnes, who, as Pliny tells us, was one day driving his sheep to 
pasture on Mount Ida, when he suddenly discovered that the nails 
of his shoes and the iron tip of his staff adhered to the ground 
over which he walked. 

Many of our stone-names have, in fact, no more mysterious 
origin than the name of the place where they were principally found. 
The chalcedony is from Chalcedon, near Constantinople. The 
turquoise is from Turkey, its chief mart from Persia. Our aga/e 
comes from Achates, the old name for the river Drillo in Sicily, 
where it is said to have been first found. ef owes its name to the 
Latin word for it, gagates, from Gages, the name of a town and 
river in Lycia. For our sard we may choose between Sardia, which 
Pliny adopts, and sered, the Persian for yellowish-red. One deriva- 
tion connects the /ofaz with the name of an Indian town, where 
it was found accidentally by some quarrymen, who mistook it for 
alabaster. Another traces it to an island in the Red Sea, called 
Topazus—from a word signifying to seek, because the said island was 
so beset with fogs that navigators had great difficulty in finding it. 

Most of our precious stones being of foreign importation, they do 
not enter into our native mythology as flowers or animals do, nor, 
for the same reason, do they play a conspicuous part in English 
poetry. Pearls sometimes are spoken of as the tears of fallen angels, 
or, as Sir Walter Scott says :— 





See these pearls that long have slept, 
These were tears which naiads wept; 


with which we may compare Robert Herrick’s account of rubies :— 


Some ask’d me where the Rubies grew ? 
And nothing I did say : 
But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of Julia. 
Some ask’d how Pearls did grow, and where? 
Then spoke I to my Girle, 
To part her lips, and shew’d them there 
The Quarelets of Pearl. 
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But in countries where the precious stones ate commonly found, 
myths are found with them very similar to those associated with 
the commoner objects of our daily experience. Thus in Tonquin 
the origin of the pearl is accounted for in the following way : 
There was once a Tonquinese king so well skilled in magic as to 
make a bow of pure gold, which, as its arrows never failed to deal 
death, was a sure pledge of perpetual victory. He, therefore, had no 
difficulty in defeating another king who attacked him. In time his 
daughter married the defeated king’s son, and one day the latter 
prevailed on his wife to procure for him the magic bow, and to 
substitute another resembling it in its place. She did so in ignorance 
of the bow’s virtues, the result being that her father in his turn was 
conquered, and compelled to fly. Being informed by a demon of - 
the source of his misfortune, he seized his daughter, and, drawing 
his scimitar, proceeded to kill her, but not before she had time to 
predict that, in order to afford to future ages an enduring proof of 
her innocence, the blood that he shed should be turned into pearls, 
And surely so it must have been ; for is net the spot where she was 
slain still the place where men discover the fairest and the loveliest 
pearls? 

The Greek legend of the origin of coral is told at length by 
Onomakritus, and is repeated by Ovid in his “ Metamorphoses.” 
Perseus, having cut off the Medusa’s head, being desirous to cleanse 
himself from the pollution even of a murder so beneficial to mankind, 
deposited the still dripping head on some green seaweed on the 
beach whilst he bathed in the waves ; and the daughters of the sea 
came and turned the weed into stone, yet so that it was thenceforth 
red instead of green. It is probably for this reason that the black 
coral is still called Gorgonia antipathes, and the so-called sea-pollen 
the Medusa head.' Our word coral is from the Greek xopddAwr, 
which in Pliny’s time was derived from «eipey (fo shear), the belief 
being that it was necessary to cut short the coral with a sharp iron 
instrument, because if touched by the hand it would immediately 
harden into stone. 

The hematite affords another instance of redness of colours 
suggesting a tradition of blood. As the Fates turned the nail-parings 
of Venus into onyx, so they turned into the redly coloured hzmatite 
(aivardec) the drops of blood which fell from Ouranos on the 
occasion of his maltreatment by Saturn--a story which is one proof 
among many of the gross literalness wherewith the early Greeks 
formed those conceptions of cosmology which so many still refine 


’ Pliny, H. N, 2 xxxvii. 59, mentions Gorgonia as in his day the name for a coral, 
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and reduce to mere allegories of natural phenomena. It was in 
exact accordance with this old Greek idea about the hematite that 
in the middle ages people fancied that the blood of Christ was diffused 
through the heliotrope or bloodstone. 

Better known than the Greek myth of the coral or the hematite 
is that of amber, the fossilised gum of the pine-tree, which, as the 
ijexrpov of the Greeks, referring to its powers of attraction, is the 
parent word of our ¢/ectricity. The favourite story was, that when 
Phaethon was struck by a thunderbolt from Zeus into the Eridanus, 
lest the world should be destroyed through his bad driving of the 
sun, his sisters, bewailing him on the banks, became poplars, and 
the tears they shed turned into drops of amber. But another story 
identified amber with the tears shed by the birds Meleagrides for 
their dead brother Meleager, with which the most amusing point is 
the indignant language that the scientific Pliny uses against 
Sophocles the poet for having indorsed with his name so great an 
absurdity. “What child,” he asks, “could be so ignorant as to 
believe in the annual weepings of birds, or to think that their tears 
could be so large, or that they would go from Greece, where 
Meleager died, to India to lament him? . . . For a person to say 
anything so absurd of a thing of such daily occurrence and abundance 
as amber evinces the greatest contempt for the opinion of mankind, 
and reaches a pitch of unpunished falsehood that is altogether 
intolerable.” According to Pliny, e/ector is a synonym for the sun, 
and the word ijAexrpoy is generally derived from #\co¢, the sun. Still, it 
is not apparent why, because Phaethon drove the chariot of the sun, 
the name of the latter should have been transferred to the tears shed 
by Phaethon’s sisters. The medizeval philologists derived the word 
from 4& (mot) and déxrpoy (a bed), because the sun roused men from 
their beds in the morning! ; but of this derivation it need only be 
said that it is not worse than many suggested by philologists of far 
greater and more recent reputation than the monkish scholars of the 
middle ages. 

It is difficult to believe that the myths of precious stones above 
collected were ever more than poetical fancies; but the barrier, 
seemingly so obvious, of our later science between animate and 
inanimate probably did not exist in those remote ages we call 
primitive. To primitive man the world presented itself, as it still 
does to children, as a sort of fairyland, wherein the sudden 
transformation of a man into a flower, an animal, a star, or a rock 
or stone, was a perfectly credible occurrence. It may be doubted 


? Quia homines 4A¢«rpovs—7.¢, sine lecto—faciat, hoc est, a somno excitet. 
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whether early Greek thought did not accept as literal facts stories 
like that of Niobe being turned to stone from grief at the destruction 
of her children, or of Atlas the man becoming Atlas the mountain. 
But even science itself long held to the view of the animate nature 
of stones. For both Theophrastus and Pliny believed that stones of 
the same kind differed in gender according to the paler or darker 
brightness of their rays. Says Theophrastus of the carnelian: 
“The transparent and reddish kind is called the female, and the 
transparent but darker kind the male,” and Pliny uses similar 
language about the sandastros and the cyanus. In Iceland to this 
day the Lausnarstein—which is really only the fruit of the plant 
Mimosa scandens, and is sought for in an eagle’s nest, for the same 
useful virtues that ancient Greek superstition attributed to the 
derirne, or eagle-stone—is distinguished as male, female, and offspring. ! 
But it is even more surprising to find the same theory in a scientific 
Italian dictionary of gems of this century, wherein Signor Robbio 
informs us that the first difference between calamites is that of males 
and females ; and again, that the sard is the mother of the amethyst ; 
so that one may see gems that are sards on one side and amethysts 
on the other. weer 
It is in accordance with this theory of the possibilities of primitive 
thought that mythology everywhere abounds with - stories of stones 
which really have had a human origin. Are not some of the gigantic 
stones of Carnac, soldiers who were so transformed for pursuing St. 
Cornely? Are not others in Brittany certain sportsmen and their 
dogs, punighed by petrifaction for hunting on Sunday? And is not 
the Barking Rock near Bains a dog who for pursuing St. Convoyon 
was by that saint converted into stone? In Germany, may you not 
still see the two boys who, for quarrelling over so sacred a thing as.a 
piece of bread, the gift of God to man, were turned into rocks? or 
the petrified form of the girl who, when remonstrated with for 
gathering flax on Sunday, swore that she would be changed into 
stone before she would go home? or, again, on a certain heath that 
large stone which really embodies a bridal pair and their followers, 
who were so transformed because their attendant musicians would 
continue to play festive airs in spite of the thunderstorm that broke 
over them as they were driving over the heath? In the same way the 
rude and remote Andaman islanders explain two large boulders as two 
enormous animals who, in pursuit of the first man and his friends, 
stuck fast where they now stand in the mud of the shallows they tried 
to cross. And just as the Andamanese explain certain deep incisions 


1 Maurer, Jslindische Sagen, 180, 181. 
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in a large block of sandstone as the account left by the first man of 
the origin of things, so similar incisions in Europe are interpreted as 
the finger-marks of giants, or more often of the Devil, when attempting 
to hurl some enormous boulder against a church. 

The famous Kaaba stone at Mecca, according to one theory, was 
originally a precious stone in Paradise that fell to the earth at the 
time of Adam’s fall, but was lost in the slime of the deluge till it 
was recovered by the angel Gabriel. Then it was a jacinth of such 
extreme whiteness as to dazzle people’s eyes at a distance of four 
days’ journey, and it only gradually attained its present state of 
blackness from shame and sorrow over the sins of the world. But 
the better opinion is that it was not merely a jacinth of Paradise, but 
the actual guardian angel, who, having been sent to watch over Adam 
therein, was, at his fall, and as a punishment for so negligent an 
execution of his trust, changed into a stone and driven from 
Paradise, not to resume his angelic form till the days of the world 
are numbered. 

These stories and beliefs help to explain the wide prevalence 
over the world of direct ,stone-worship—a practice so firmly rooted 
that as late as the sixth century Christian priests had to be bidden 
to shut their churches against all persons who were in the habit of 
worshipping upright stones, and that Charlemagne in the ninth 
century, Edgar in the tenth, and Canute in the eleventh, found it 
necessary to pass special laws prohibiting this peculiar species of 
idolatry by persons professedly Christian. On any other theory than 
that stone-worshippers believed in the animate and quasi-human 
nature of remarkable rocks, it is impossible to account for so grossly 
irrational a custom. And thus it will appear that the mythology 
that has been produced regarding rocks or gems is so similar to that 
which explains the peculiarities of flowers, trees, animals, and stars, 
that it may be taken as an additional proof that mythology in 
general is much more the result of primitive guesses at truth, of the 
universal human need of an explanation of things, than of forgotten 
poetical fictions concerning the relations of light and darkness, or 
the sequence of sunrise and sunset. 





J. A. FARRER. 














MADAME DE FLORAC. 


HE women of fiction form perhaps the most delightful ideal 
possession of the civilized races of the world. Invention, 
based upon imitation, has produced true and lovely images of the 
fairest and sweetest creatures that make the earth divine. To few 
men is it given to know and meet in actual life women who rise to 
the altitude of worth and charm of the women of the poets ; and it 
is pre-eminently the happy task of the poet to embody for us, in 
suggestion of deathless loveliness, beings who answer to the highest 
conception that man can form of beauty, of tenderness, of purity, and 
of nobleness. Inthe magic mirror of the poet’s imagination are fixed to 
permanence the images of the fairest and the dearest of God’s feminine 
creatures. He who, professing a high ideal of womanhood, can yet never 
find an ideal love, may, in imagination, be wedded to Imogen or Di 
Vernon. That greatest poet, who “wears the crown o’ the world,” 
Shakespeare, is the greatest creator of ideal women. ‘The true ideal 
is always based upon the real; and Shakespeare’s women are so 
ideal because his idea is always based upon living types of abstract 
truth. His women are what they are, because womanhood is, at its 
best, what it iss Imogen, Desdemona, Rosalind, Portia, are loftiest 
creatures, and yet are all possible women. Another mighty poet has 
given us Gretchenand Clarchen. Impossible, in such limited space 
as we can here command, to enumerate, or even to allude to, all the 
fair women painted by noble poets. The large and lovely constella- 
tion of sweet, good women shines majestically before our enraptured 
vision ; stirs our ceaseless gratitude, and awakens our wondering 
admiration. They excite the fancy, and they touch the heart. They 
animate us to noble life, and they move us with the high delight of 
fair images of honourable love. 

These women of fiction are placed in all positions which can draw 
forth their deepest beauty, their most generous sacrifice of self, and 
their highest charm ; but, with all great poets, incident is chiefly 
used to develop and to illustrate character. Sometimes, as in the 
case of Juliet, or in that of Gretchen, they are wholly hapless in their 
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lives and loves. The true poet paints magnanimously, even in the 
characters and the fates of women, the demonic and the divine. 


For men at most differ as Heaven and Earth, 
But women, worst and best, as Heaven and Hell. 


We have Lady Macbeth, Regan, Goneril, as well as Beatrice or 
Cordelia. Nay, we have even Doll Tearsheet—so wide is the range 
covered by womanhood. “It is a mystery, this fated unhappiness, 
which comes in such unequal measure; and, as I believe, to those who 
least need it ;” and Thackeray has painted one most unhappy lady 
who, to our earthly ken, suffers misery when she merited only bliss. 
Her life seems a failure ; but when God shall have “made the pile 
complete,” it may appear that sorrow, so nobly borne, has culminated 
in the highest success, and that, in the fields made visible by death, 
her love was a triumph, and her life a victory. To that lady’s sad 
story we dedicate our present special study. 

Thackeray’s sorrowful heroine is presented to us in a novel, and 
it may be permitted to us to devote a few thoughts to the form of art 
which comprises narrative fiction, or that picture of actual life which 
we term a novel. Story-telling, principally as a narrative of events 
and adventures, is one of the oldest of the arts, and springs originally 
from the mystic East. The Arabian Nights may be taken as a type 
and specimen of the later and more complex production of the teem- 
ing fancy of the Oriental story-teller ; but there is a quite enormous 
difference between a story told merely for the sake of the story itself, 
anda story told with a view to display and illustrate character. Thus, 
in Don Quixote, the adventures which occur to the nobly mentally 
diseased Don are invented only in order to exemplify the character 
and mental characteristics of the ingenious gentleman of La Mancha. 
“Why, the story is everything,” says Mr. Walter Besant, when 
speaking of the novel. It may, however, be permissible to argue, 
even against so high an authority, that in the works of the greatest 
novelists story is only used as an auxiliary to higher purposes. The 
mere story is a lower thing than the noble novel. The faculty of the 
story-teller ranks below the qualities of the great novelist. ‘The 
excitement of wondering what will happen next” is an excitement 
which can only move us the first time that we read a novel, or even 
aromance, Those great works which we read again and again have 
another and higher interest above that of story. Let us turn next 
to the question of plot. Festus says, speaking of his own book, 
“Ithas a plan but no plot. Life has none ;” and this saying is true 
of all great novels. The novel which depends solely upon plot is a 
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novel devised for vulgar readers, and can, by critics, be read only 
once. There is, in the writing of some novels, a barren. ingenuity 
‘which constructs cunningly an artificial and elaborate plot ; but once 
read, such works are done with. Life has no plot; and the great 
novelist describes only that procession of events which could, or 
would, occur in real life. He does not depend upon the surprises 
of artfully combined and startling events which shall be unfolded 
with a view to exciting the mind of a dull reader, The great 
novelist seeks to delight and not to amuse. He does not care to 
startle. He despises the trickery of construction, and relies upon 
nobler and more permanent sources of interest. 

A picture of human beings as they are, of the flow and current of 
human life as that may probably exist, suffice to the master of the 
craft. A novelist who is dramatic in dialogue and in narrative needs 
not much drama in action. Mr. Shorthouse, who illustrates his 
theories through the rare and delicate merits of his “ John Inglesant,” 
argues strongly in favour of “a species of literature which, I think, 
has not hitherto had justice done to it, but which I believe to be 
capable of great things—I mean Philosophical Romance.” More 
imagination is required for the production of a true novel than is 
needed for any sensational fiction. It may be maintained that none 
of the great world novels, those which are a permanent and a royal 
possession of European literature, are dependent upon plot. There 
is no plot in “ Don Quixote,” in “Gil Blas,” in “ Wilhelm Meister,” 
in “ The Vicar of Wakefield,” in * Robinson Crusoe.” The question 
is one between great art and trivial artificiality. In Defoe, in 
Addison and Steele’s “Sir Roger de Coverley,” in Fielding, Smollett, 
Scott, Sterne, Miss Austen, nay, even in George Eliot and Charlotte 
Bronté,' there is no reliance upon mere “ plot.” . Jean Paul ignores 
plot, as he despises form. Miss Ellen Watson says, finely, “It is 
from reflections of this sense of man’s relation, not to this world only 
but to the universe, that great writers produce great works ; and the 
more vivid this sense, the greater power descends on him who writes. 
Without it, knowledge, wit, art, may be said to produce a body, they 


? When, in Si/as Marner, that awful incident occurs in the Church assembling 
in Lantern Yard, and when, after an appeal to the Bible, the lots declare that 
the innocent man was guilty, the occurrence is not melodramatic, but psycho- 
logical ; and it is employed to illustrate the state of Marner’s soul. When, in 
Sane Eyre, the episode of Rochestet’s wife is introduced, it is done, not for the 
sake of melodramatic effect, but with a view to elucidate the positions and the 
characters of Rochester and of Jane. In neither case is the object sensation, or 


merely striking effect. 
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may even produce a mind, but never a soul.” The true humorist, 
the writer who sees human life in large relations, is indifferent to plot. 
The writer who relies wholly or mainly upon plot does not command — 
the higher faculties of the creator. 

If we feel moved to institute any comparison between humour 
and earnestness, we shall perhaps decide that humour is the more 
mundane, earnestness the more spiritual feeling. To take an illustra- 
tion from the drama, compare the dialogue between Mephisto and 
Frau Marthe Schwerdtlein, and that between Faust and Gretchen. 
Schiller, with his narrow intensity, had no humour. “In Memoriam” 
has none, and does not need it ; but the great novelist must combine 
humour and earnestness, must have wit and must command pathos. 
Who, after twenty readings, can read again Jeannie Deans’s address to 
Queen Caroline without feeling the old hysterical choking in the 
throat, without feeling tears in the eyes? The novelist must interpret 
for his readers those occult feelings, thoughts, impulses, which render 
human beings such mysteries to each other. He must supply 
adequacy of temptation, according to its individualism, to the 
character that fails or falls. He must know idioms and manners ; 
and must possess those “energies of indignation and scorn which 
are the proper scourges of wrong-doing and of meanness.” He must 
work in a mental condition of ¢/airvoyance, which pierces through 
outer shows and husks to the living nature, to the beating heart, to 
the often complex motive within. 

Thackeray never relies upon plot ; but he does revel in his insight 
into character. There is, in some writers, not of the first mark, an 
amalgam of story and of plot, which, in consequence of the undue 
stress laid upon secondary means of effect, seldom rises to the dignity 
of true and noble art. In melodrama, the aim is at effect for effect’s 
sake : but how poor is such art when compared with true tragedy 
or comedy! An elaborate structure of convoluted and entangled 
incident is a thing mean and worthless when contrasted with the 
loftier art which uses incident as life uses it. Natural occurrences, 
resembling those which happen in the ordinary current of actual life, 
form a sufficient basis for the novel of a great writer in his craft. 

After these few general thoughts, let us proceed to try to analyse 
and enjoy the particular character in “The Newcomes” which we 
have selected for this present essay. An episode, or an episodical 
character, may well be studied separately ; especially when either is 
chosen from a great work which contains a crowd of striking and 
admirably drawn characters. 

When young Thomas Newcome had outgrown the unsympathetic 
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surroundings of the respectable, dreary, pious Clapham mansion of 
the Hobson-Newcome pair ; when the wild, noble young lad had 
contracted a great fancy for soldiering, and for India, and found his 
favourite reading in Orme’s History, which described the exploits of 
Clive and Lawrence—a cavalry cadetship was procured for him ; and 
then, his stepmother’s unwilling consent having been, with difficulty, 
obtained, the ardent youth was placed with a tutor who prepared 
young men for the army. This tutor lived at Blackheath, and not far 
from the tutor’s house, on the road to -Woolwich, dwelt the little 
Chevalier de Blois, “at whose house the young man much preferred 
to take his French lessons rather than to receive them under his 
tutor’s own roof.” 

The time is that of George III. Misunderstood by his domineer- 
ing stepmother, Sophia Alethea, who naturally disliked a lad too 
noble for her comprehension ; standing outside the mental sympathies 
of his practical, business father, who, though he loved the child of 
his first marriage, could never recognise the fine qualities of his 
distinguished son, Thomas Newcome had grown into a restless, 
impetuous youth, miserable at home, and longing only for the career 
of arms. At home he fell to drinking with the grooms, and was so 
far from being in a state of grace that he actually went from Clapham 
itself to Epsom races, and returned, excited by drink, in a tax-cart, 
accompanied by disreputable friends, male and female. The 
generous, ardent youth was on the way to ruin in his despotic 
religious home, when fate snatched him from his mean surroundings 
and gave him a chance of becoming a soldier and a hero. 

But before war came love ; and a lost love was to bring a lifelong 
sorrow. 

The Chevalier de Blois had two pretty young daughters. Him- 
self one of the noble refugees of the migration, the Chevalier had 
seen the wars of the great Frederick, and was able to teach the art 
military. It was surprising with what assiduity young Newcome 
pursued the studies of the French tongue and of war. And now the 
future Madame de Florac enters on the scene. Knowing, as we do, 
all her sad future, it is with a touch of emotion, almost of tender awe, 
that we note the first appearance of this sorrowful, noble lady upon 
the stage on which she will have to act so little—to suffer so much. 
As yet she is young and fair ; capable of noblest and of tenderest love, 
and not without soft hope for a woman’s highest happiness. All 
her qualities are those which will render her long life-sorrow more 
touching and more sad. 

While the cadet was studying with her father, Mademoiselle 
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Léonore (the name is sweet and sad) would carry on her little 
industry very undisturbedly in the same parlour. She found means 
to add a few shillings to the scanty store on which this exiled family 
‘supported themselves in their day of misfortune. The Chevalier was 
not unquiet about her, because she was promised in marriage to the 
Comte de Florac (a year older than the Chevalier himself), who, also 
a refugee, gave lessons on the fiddle. ‘Thomas Newcome never said 
a word at Clapham about Mademoiselle de Blois. 

“What happens when two young folks of eighteen, handsome and 
ardent, generous and impetuous, meet daily over French dictionaries, 
embroidery frames, or indeed upon any business whatever ?” 

Tom declared his passion, wanted to marry Léonore at once, and 
to carry her with him to India, where they would be happy ever after. 
It was a pure, a noble, and a worthy love. We who know the future 
lives, and the developed characters of the happy young lovers, know 
that each was worthy of the other, that their marriage would have been 
an ideal, a divine union, and that their lives would have been entirely 
happy in their noble love and constant truth. But the course of such 
true love was not to run smooth. Mrs, Newcome discovered their 
attachment ; and then there was also the Comte de Florac. The 
parents on both sides were fiercely opposed to the match. Tom’s 
father “ could remember how in his own early life he too had courted 
and loved a young lass.” It was only of his wife that the elder 
Newcome was afraid ; and, indeed, he judged that imperious lady 
rightly. 

She charged, insolently, the poor Chevalier with being privy to 
the attachment between the young people ; pursued him with vulgar 
rebukes, and extorted from the family pride of the French noble the 
words: “ You forbid me,” said he—“ you forbid Mademoiselle de 
Blois to marry your son, Mr. Thomas! No, madam, she comes ofa 
race which is not accustomed to ally itself with persons of your class, 
and she is promised to a gentleman whose ancestors were dukes and 
peers when Mr. Newcome’s were blackipg shoes!” And so, on her 
father’s side, the wicked, cruel French system of marriage—parent of 
so much foul crime, and of so much mean misery—was pitilessly 
carried out, and Léonore was at once married to the old Comte de 
Florac. ‘The poor girl yielded without a word, as became her,” and 
her unhappy lover, frantic with wrath and despair, sailed for India. 
And this is the brief history of Madame de Florac’s early love, so 
innocent and so intense, so savagely shattered into a lifelong misery 
embittered by a sense of cruel wrong. The emigration had taught 
the exiled French nobles nothing of the sanctity of happy marriage, 
or of honourable love. 
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And so these two fond and faithful hearts are separated by stern 
fate, and by the foolish cruelty of their fellow-men. One, and his 
the better fate, is active in his noble profession, and in the excite- 
ment of glorious war, in splendid sunny India ; while the woman, 
with no such occupation or distraction, is dragging out the slow 
sorrow of her dreary wedded life in that changeful France, which has 
recalled its emigrants, and accepted Napoleon, as it will restore its 
line of kings. 

Many men, and some women, after missing an ideal love, sink, 
in disappointment, into a commonplace union. 

When the Katharine Nevile, of Bulwer’s “ Last of the Barons,” 
explains in her widowhood, to her old lover Hastings, why she 
stooped to marry the wretched Bonville, she says, “Of the three 
suitors for my hand two were young and gallant—women deemed 
them fair and comely, and had my choice been one of these thou 
mightest have deemed that a new love had chased the old. Since 
choice was mine, I chose the man /ove could not choose, and took 
this sad comfort to my heart : ‘ He, the forsaken Hastings, will see, 
in my very choice, that I was but the slave of duty—my choice itself 
my penance.’” 

Major Newcome is another instance. He marries Mrs. Casey, 
the widow of a gentleman who, in his lifetime, “used to fling plates 
at his Emma’s head, and who perished from his fatal attachment to 
the bottle.” Mrs. Casey overcame Major Newcome by sheer pity 
and helplessness. He found her so friendless that he installed her 
as his wife, “ as he would have received a traveller into his bungalow.” 
“T believe Tom Newcome married her,” Mr. Binnie used to say, 
“in order that he might have permission to pay her milliner’s bills.” 

The Major was soon left a widower, with one little boy. 

The lives of our lady and of her knight were—until for him the 
end came—passed apart ; but never, throughout the long years, did 
those two noble hearts cease to vibrate in unison. They loved 
indestructibly, but they loved highly and holily, and with them 
honour was stronger than frailty. Their love was pure, but faith was 
strong as love, and both were sublimated above the sentimentalism of 
weakness, or tlie baseness of hot and erring human passion. They 
could not come together, but they could never remain wholly or 
spiritually apart. Her life was stagnant and uneventful, devoted to 
weary though sacred duties, and to sad memories ; torn by the long 
thought of that which might have been, by the movrnful feeling of 
a happiness once revealed but soon snatched away. Each event in 
the colonel’s life, every feeling of his that could become known to 
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the gentle, faithful woman, were shared by her fond and lonely heart. 
Her comparatively empty life became tinged with the softly splendid 
hues of the sadly brilliant decay of fading leaves in autumn. The 
long, ceaseless thought of the loved lover of her gentle youth quivered 
with the silent touch of undying sympathy, and she felt, in 
melancholy resignation, that the youth who had stirred her young 
heart had ripened into the man who would have crowned her life 
with honour, and surrounded it with bliss) The mournful poem of 
her weary life ripened her chastened soul for Heaven. 

Madame de Florac remains outside the main action of the novel, 
but yet she is never uninfluenced by the fortunes that she does not 
influence; and she touches, as with angels’ visits, few and far between, 
the life of the man she loves, the interests of those that he loves. 
The silent heavens bow down and mingle with the lowly earth. She 
remains a Providence of tenderness, of goodness, and of love. 

The old meaning, perhaps still the true meaning, of the terms 
“hero” and “heroine,” is that of a person who isa son or a daughter 
of God, “and whom God informs and strengthens, and sends out to 
do noble work, teaching them the way wherein they should go” 
but in fiction, in the drama, in the novel or romance, the conventional 
meaning of the names “hero” and “heroine” is, the persons who 
play leading parts, and who, mostly, are lovers, young, romantic— 
happy or hapless, as the case may be. Therefore, in the current 
sense of the term, Miss Ethel may be considered to be the heroine of 
“the Newcomes.” Round her and her charms, round her pretty 
wilfulness and her worldly aspirations, transmuted into nobler feeling 
by sorrow, centres the action, and the romantic interest of one phase 
of the work ; but Madame de Florac, old, lonely, sad, leading a 
withered life of faith and love, is, in a truer sense, perhaps, a greater 
heroine, and may move some of us to a yet deeper and more pathetic 
interest than that awakened by the young and brilliant beauty. In 
the late Lord Lytton’s play of “ Richelieu,” Richelieu, who does not 
make love, isa much more important figure than the jeune premier, 
Adrien de Mauprat. 

The first letter written by Madame de Florac to the Colonel is 
dated Paris, November 15, 1820. She isa grandmother. Thomas 
Newcome is a widower, with one son. His first long Indian 
campaign is over. The letter is written in that pathetic minor key in 
which the gentle, sorrowing woman ever feels. . Her set grey life has 
bowed to resignation, but has lost all cheerfulness. She writes in 
the charming, delicate French-English idiom which she learned in 
the time at which, in his youth, she had acquired English in the land 
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of her lover. “I have not forgotten a time before those days, 
when, according to promises given by my father, I became the 
wife of M. de Florac. Sometimes I have heard of your career. 

I have followed them [his. battles], sir, on the map. I 
have taken part in your victories and your glory. Ah! I am 
not so cold, but my heart has trembled for your dangers :— 
not so aged, but I remember the young man who learned from 
the pupil of Frederick the first rudiments of war. Your great heart, 


your love of truth, your courage-were your own. . . . My 
friend, I hope that there was not that difference of age between your 
wife and you that I have known in other unions. . . . I hold 


you always in my memory. As I write the past comes back to me. 
I see a noble young man, who has a soft voice and brown eyes. I 
see the Thames, the smiling plains of Blackheath. I listen and pray 
at my chamber door, as my father talks to you in our little cabinet of 
studies. I look*from the window and see you depart.” The letter 
is signed “ Comtesse de Florac, née L. de Blois.” 

When he meets Ethel, “as for Thomas Newcome and his niece, 
they fell in love with each other instantaneously, like Prince Cama- 
ralzaman and the Princess of China;” the chief reason being on the 
Colonel’s side that Ethel somewhat resembles Léonore. 

“ There was a point of resemblance, and yet a something in the 
girl’s look, voice, and movements, which caused his heart to thrill, 
and an image out of the past to rise up and salute him. The eyes 
which had brightened his youth, and which he saw in dreams and 
thoughts for faithful years afterwards, as though they looked at him 
out of Heaven, seemed to shine tipon him after five-and-thirty years.” 

“ If God had so willed it, I might have been happy myself, and 
could have made a woman happy. But the fates were against me,” 
says the Colonel. Later, he tells Clive, “I knew her when I was a 
boy, long before you were born or thought of; and in. wandering 
forty years through the world since, I have found no woman in my 
eyes so good or so beautiful. Your cousin Ethel reminded me of 
her ; as handsome, but not so /ovely. Yes, it was that pale lady you 
saw at Paris, with eyes full of care, and hair streaked with grey.” 

Coarse as was her nature, Mrs. Mackenzie had yet sufficient 
feminine perception to see that “Colonel Newcome has had some 
great passion once upon a time, I am sure of that, and has no more 
heart to give away.” 

Clive goes to Paris, and meets his father’s old love. “I suppose 
she was an old flame of the Colonel’s, for their meeting was un- 
commonly ceremonious and tender.” Mr. Clive had not yet known 
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his own love sorrows, and the lad adds, flippantly: “It was like an 
elderly Sir Charles Grandison saluting a middle-aged Miss Byron. 
Madame de Florac is a very grand lady, and must have been a 
great beauty in her time. ... She wore a little old-fashioned 
brooch yesterday, and said, ‘Voila, la reconnaissez-vous?' Last year 
when you were here, it was in the country, and she smiled at him, 
and the dear old boy gave a sort of groan and dropped his head in 
his hand.” 

The gracious lady tells Clive : “You must come and see me 
often, always. You remind me of him.” And then she added, with 
a very sweet, kind smile, “Do you like best to think that he was 
better-looking than you, or that you excel him?” And Clive replied, 
“T should like to be like him.” 

It requires great self-restraint to confine oneself rigidly to the 
special subject of our present essay, and to refrain from analysis of 
other of Thackeray’s characters. This difficulty is great in the case 
of the son of Léonore, M. Paul de Florac, a French gentleman, drawn 
with all Thackeray’s delicate art, and with even more than his usual 
enjoyment in the creation of his living personages. Thackeray loved 
that kindly prodigal, of whom our author says that “‘ had his mother 
not been alive, perhaps he would have believed in the virtue of no 
woman.” 

“See her miniature!” exclaims M. Paul. “I never separate 
myself from it. Oh, never! Oh, she is an angel, my mother! I am 
sure that Heaven has nothing to deny that saint, and that her tears 
wash out my sins.” 

M. Paul is married (“our union was all of convenience, you 
understand”) to Miss Higg, of Manchester. “I lament that 
Madame de Florac [his wife, of course] should have escaped the 
St. Barthélemi, when no doubt she was spared on account of her 
tender age.” Needless to say that Aer son was dear to the loyal 
Colonel. 

Despite the sad example of Madame de Florac, Miss Ethel 
becomes intent upon a merely worldly marriage. “O, me! what a 
confession it is, in the very outset of life and blushing brightness of 
life’s morning, to own that the aim with which a young girl sets out, 
and the object of her existence, is to marry a rich man ; that she was 
endowed with beauty so that she might buy wealth and a title with 
it.” But there are extenuating circumstances in the case of Miss 
Ethel. Madame de Florac was condemned by others to a long, 
loathsome union, to a loveless and ignoble marriage with a man that 
she could not love ; but Ethel seems to be seeking, of her own free 
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will, such a base alliance. Madame de Floiac might be sustained 
under her sad sacrifice by a sense of duty ; but she could know no 
joy, and even her saintlyy -«1 revolted against the harsh decree of 
fate. 

When Clive’s time comes, and when he loves, though almost 
hopelessly, his brilliant cousin, Madame de Florac, “who loved him 
as her own,” takes the boy’s hand, and says, “ ¥’ad votre secret, mon 
ami,” and her eyes regard him for a moment as fondly, as tenderly, as 
ever they looked at his father. “‘O, what tears have they shed, gentle 
eyes! QO, what faith it has kept, tender heart! .... If we love 
still those we lose, can we lose altogether those we love?. Forty 
years have passed away. Youth and dearest memories revisit ‘her, 
and hope almost wakes up again out of its grave, as the constant . 
lady holds the young man’s hand, and looks at the son of Thomas 
Newcome.” 

Madame de Florac’s idea of duty to her relatives was “to 
soothe, to pray, to attend them with constant watchfulness, to mend 
them with pious counsel. .... Her daily business in life’ was 
to nurse a selfish old man; into Hs tem service she had been forced in 
early youth, by a paternal decree which she never questioned ; giving 
him obedience, striving to give him respect—everything but her heart, 
which had gone out of her keeping.” 

Loving Clive as she did, the kindly lady became very interested 
about Ethel Newcome, and strove to become. intimate with the 
haughty young beauty. Ethel, her better nature then struggling 
vainly against her mean worldly ambitions, liked cordially the lonely, 
lofty, gentle French lady. The. whirl of fashionable life could not 
prevent the splendid creature from going again and again to the 
Hétel de Florac ; where, occasionally, Mr. Clive had the good. luck 
to meet his fair cousin, Madame de Florac was a partisan of the 
young lover, and Paul also was his friend. Clive showed to Paul the 
kind letter in which his father bade him “carry aid to Léonore de 
Florac’s son.” ‘ Between my mother and your good Colonel! there 
must have beei an affair of the heart in the early days during 
the emigration..... It is for that that her heart yearns toward 
thee. . . . Tell thy father that I feel—am touched by his good- 
ness with eternal gratitude, and love every one that loves my mother.” 
It is not relevant to our present subject, but it is impossible to- pass 
over without an allusion to them, those almost matchless dramatic 
dialogues between Clive and Ethel (chapter _— which occur in me 
H6tel de Florac. 

And the sad lady of the lost love cannot withhold from Ethel'a 
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word of warning and advice. “When I see a young girl who may 
be made the victim—the subject of a marriage of convenience, as I 
was—imy heart pities her. Better poverty, Ethel ; better a cell ina 
convent than a union without love. Here, in France, our fathers 
sell us every day. And what a society oursis! There are some 
laws so cruel that nature revolts against them, and breaks them—or 
we die in keeping them.” And Clive puts his fortune to the touch— 
and loses all. He tells the result to Madame de Florac, who kisses 
him—* Mon fils, O mon fils!” The next letter from Madame de 
Florac is remarkable as containing her most outspoken revolt, not 
against Heaven, but against that cruelty of man of which she was the 
victim. As the slow years roll on, and age brings her nearer to the 
final parting, she has less hesitation in declaring her love for Thomas 
Newcome. 





Rue St. Dominique St. Germain, Paris, 10 Fev. 


So behold you of return, my friend! you quit for ever the sword and those 
arid plains where you have passed so many years of your life, separated from 
those to whom, at the commencement, you held very nearly. Did it not seem 
once as if two hands never could unlock, so closely were they enlaced together? 
Ah! mine are old and feeble now; forty years have passed since the time when 
you used to say they were young and fair. How well I remember me of every 
one of those days, though there is a death between me and them, and it is as 
across a grave I review them. Yet another parting, and tears and regrets are 
finished. Zenez, I do not believe them when they say there is no meeting for us 
afterwards, there above. To what good to have seen you, friend, if we are to 
part here, and in Heaven, too? I have not altogether forgotten your language, 
is it not so? I remember it because it was yours, and that of my happy days. 
I radote like an old woman as I am. M. de Florac has known my history from 
the commencement. May I not say that after so many of years I have been 
faithful to him and to all my promises? When the end comes with its great 
absolution, I shall not be sorry. One supports the combats of life, but they are 
long, and one comes from them very wounded. Ah! when shall they be over? 


They say you are returned very rich. What follies are these I write! In 
the long evenings of winter, the children escaped, it is a long time from the 
maternal nest, a silent old man my only company—lI live but of the past, and 
play with its souvenirs as the detained caress little birds, little flowers, in their 
prisons. I was born for the happiness ; my God! I have learned it in knowing 
you. In losing you I have lost it. It is not against the will of heaven I oppose 
myself. It is man, who makes himself so much of this evil and misery, this 
slavery, these tears, these crimes, perhaps. 


And Thomas Newcome, in the valour of humility, becomes a 
pensioner of the Hospital of Grey Friars. The black gown of a poor 
brother hides the glitter of his Order of the Bath. So it was ordained 
that a life all love, and kindness, and honour, should end! Once 
more Madame de Florac comes to England, not this time as a refugee 
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of the emigration, but as a widow, the guest of her son at Rosebury. 
She arrives, as it were, for the closing scene. What a change 
between the Duchesse d’Ivry and Léonore de Blois !—and yet, 
through a long death in life, the love of her youth is vital in her still. 
Most people stood in awe of the grave, stately lady, but children 
came to her trustingly, and, as it were, by instinct. ‘The habitual 
melancholy of her eyes vanished as they lighted upon young faces 
and infantile smiles. . . . Her demeanour, then, nay, her looks 
and ways at other times ;—a certain gracious sadness, a sympathy 
with all grief and pity for all pain ; a gentle heart, yearning towards 
all children; and, for her own especially feeling a love that was 
almost an anguish: in the affairs of the common world only a 
dignified acquiescence, as if her place were not in it, and her thoughts 
were in her Home elsewhere ;—these qualities, which we had seen 
exemplified in another life, Laura and her husband watched in 
Madame de Florac.” Clive gets married to Rosey, and Ethel had 
become the French lady’s greatest favourite. ‘“ Sympathy brought 
those two faithful hearts together.” “ Perhaps Ethel never said what 
was in her heart, though, be sure, the other knew it.” At the sacred 
Christmas time, the news comes to Rosebury of the last retreat of the 
soldier, of ce preux chevalier, ce parfait gentilhomme, Colonel Newcome. 

Madame de Florac “ gave her hand to her son, and a faint blush 
rose up out of the past, as it were, and trembled upon her wan cheek. 
‘ He was the first friend I ever had in the world, Paul,’ she said; 
‘the first and the best. He shall not want, shall he, my son?’” Her 
tears at length overflowed, and, with a sob, her head feli forward. 

We cannot restrain our own tears as we witness those wrung from 
this true, long-suffering, faithful heart. 

The last illness of the poor brother of Grey Friars comes. 
“ Grief, and years, and humiliation, and care, and cruelty, had been 
too strong for him, and Thomas Newcome was stricken down.” 
The whole of this passage is one of the very noblest achievements in 
modern fiction. With an awe and a grief unspeakable we watch 
beside the most pathetic sick-bed of the noble, modest, chivalrous 
old warrior. The last chapter of “The Newcomes” rises to the 
solemn poetic rapture of a penitential Psalm. Two other watchers 
by that bed are Ethel and Madame de Florac, the latter of whom 
out of duty had passed many a faithful year by an old man’s bedside ; 
and was now, out of love, to soothe and tend the last hours of 
one for whose life she would gladly have given her own. The 
shades deepen ; the light of life flickers, and the strained mind 
wanders, Love and religion tend upon the good man’s last hours. 
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“His mind was gone at intervals, but would rally feebly ; and with 
his“ consciousness returned his love, his simplicity, his sweetness. 
He would talk French with Madame de Florac, at which time his 
memory appeared to awaken with surprising vividness, his cheek 
flushed, and he wasa youth again—a youth all love and ‘hope—then 
a stricken old man, with a beard as white as snow covering the noble, 
careworn face: At such times he called:her by her christian name 
of Zéonore ; he addressed courtly old words of regard anid kindness 
to the aged lady ; anon he wandered in his talk, and spoke to her as 
if they were still young. Now, as: in those early days, his heart was 
pure ; no anger remained in it; no guile tainted it ; only peace and 
good-will dwelt in it.” 

“He talked louder; he gave the word of command ; spoke 
Hindostanee, as if to his men; then he spoke words in French, 
rapidly, seizing a hand that was near him, and crying, ‘ Zoujours / 
Toujours ]?” 

The French lady fell upon her knees, and remained bent in 
prayer. , 

‘He said hurriedly, “Take care of him when I am in India,” 
and then, with a heart-rending voice he called out, “ Zéonore / 
Léonore !” She was kneeling by his side now. The end had come. 

As the last bell of the chapel struck, “‘a peculiar, sweet ‘smile 
shone over his face,” and in her presence—in the presence of the 
woman who had filled his life with sad and holy love—Thomas: 
Newcome said his last Adsum/ and stood in the presence of the 
Master. 

It has seemed to me good to make this monographic study of 
Madame de Florac, considering her, not as isolated from the other 
characters—especially from the one character with which her love 
and life were so closely blended—but as a separate figure to be 
specially enjoyed and criticised in the force and beauty of her 
individualism. By this means we attain to a clearer conception of 
the’ fulness of meaning contained in the creation of the fair and 
noble" woman; who. possesses for us a charm so undying and so 
deép. ' She is one of that gallery of female characters which com- 
prises: Becky Sharp, Blanche Amory, Beatrix Esmond, Mrs. 
Mackenzie. Shakespeare, who drew Imogen, Desdemona, Rosalind, 
Portia, has also painted Lady Macbeth, Regan, Goneril, the Queen 
of Cymbeline. The great artist who would depict very varying types 
and shades of character will paint the evil as well as the good. Of. 
Colonel Newcomé' ahd of Madame de Florac it is to be noted that 
Thackeray has subtly shown the absolute and: admirable fitness of: 
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the one soul for the other ; and has relied, for his tragedy of Fate 
stronger than man, upon the cruel and insurmountable barrier 
which keeps such hearts asunder. An inferior artist, intent only 
upon a happy ending, and upon bringing such hearts together, would 
have made Madame de Florac early a widow, would have married 
her to her chivalrous Colonel. This would have been at once 
pretty and false, facile-and sentimental ; but Thackeray was too 
great for so commonplace a treatment of such great characters. 
They had ‘to refrain, to suffer, to forego ; to rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things. In some future world, where 
all is pure, they may meet and claim each other ; but happiness in 
this life was not for them. Martyrs of duty and honour, their sad 
story contains victory, but excludes joy. It is noteworthy that 
Thackeray, in a literary sense, has no youth. His literary youth 
was probably consumed, like that of his own Philip, in the drudgery 
of a hack Paris correspondent of newspapers. When Thackeray 
comes before us as an author, we find in his great works the 
calm and force, the repose and simplicity, of a master. Carlyle, 
though scarcely in a merely literary sense, had no youth ; but of 
his case we can judge fully, owing to the labours of the biographer, 
while of Thackeray we possess no biography, and have to piece 
together, when we would study his life and himself, mere hints and 
glimpses. 

Thackeray, in the fullest, noblest sense of the word, was a 
humorist ; and, therefore, his pathos is as true as his wit is bright. 
His humour is so fine that he never descends to low comedy or 
violates nature for the sake of comic or any other effect. He is wholly 
too great for popularity, especially for that immediate reverberation of 
reputation which is won by some writers whose claim to lasting fame 
is questionable. Thackeray’s fame will be the slow quiet result ot 
recognition beginning with the cultured and strengthened by criticism. 
Das Gleiche kann nur vom Gleichen erkannt werden. Such a title 
should only be awarded after careful consideration, but Thackeray 
may, I think, be ranked as the first of English novelists. All his 
powers found full expression within the form of art which he wisely 
selected and sedulously followed. If George Eliot have some higher 
thought qualities, those qualities—especially in her later works—lie 
outside the range of the novel. Thackeray was a true social 
regenerator ; and his keen satire, if sometimes bitter, is the result ot 
honest indignation against all that is unworthy and is base. He 
teaches a nobler morality than that found in the actual existing 
social world. He paints greatness and meanness, and he shows, too, 
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how, in the growth of a character, acted upon by external circum- 
stance, worldliness may be elevated to nobleness, and nobleness may, 
under temptation, sink to conduct beneath its own ideal. His 
characters are as real as if they were actually living and speaking 
among us. We see their figures, we watch the play of their features, 
and hear the tones of their voices. He paints from the inside out- 
wards, and to our ken his men and women are such crystal clocks 
that we see the inner works through the transparent faces. The 
fulness of his sympathy with humanity, the profundity of his know- 
ledge of many-sided life, is extraordinary. If he stand by the porter’s 
lodge of Shepherd’s Inn, he looks at the outside of the houses and 
sees all the life that is within. If he take you with the Colonel and 
with Clive to Sir Brian Newcome’s respectable mansion in the early 
morning, when the shutters are just opening to let in another respect- 
able day, he notes all the characteristic furniture, pictures, plate- 
trays, journals ; he knows all about the domestics and the household. 
His style comprises exquisite playfulness, beautiful banter, incisive 
description, pregnant narrative, and manly eloquence. His were the 
clear intellect, the shaping spirit of imagination, the great human heart, 
the tenderness which was as deep as the sarcasm was keen. The 
writer who, among so many other fine characters, has created Major 
Pendennis, Colonel Newcome, George Warrington, belongs, surely, 
to the first flight in the art of the novelist. Madame de Florac is a 
product of his sweet and serious genius. She is, perhaps, the quietest 
among so many striking characters. Of all the fair, good women 
that he knew so deeply and loved so well, she is the most pure, most 
render, most sorrowful. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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IMPRESSMENT AND THE 
PRESSGANG. 


Those jugglers’ tricks 
Which we cali deep designs and politics, —Swéft. 


. HE power of pressing is founded on immemorial usages 
allowed for ages. If not it can have no ground to stand 
upon, nor can it be vindicated or justified by any reason but the 
safety of the State. The practice is deduced from that trite maxim 
of the Constitutional Law of England, that private mischief had better 
be submitted to than public detriment and inconvenience should 
ensue.” So said Lord Mansfield in giving judgment in an appeal 
case before the King’s Bench; and, doubtless, in so far as “ imme- 
morial usage” makes a practice lawful, irrespective of morality, 
he was in the right. But it suited Lord Mansfield and other such 
staunch upholders of the prerogative to ignore the fact that if the 
community has a claim upon the service of its members, that claim 
must be exercised justly and impartially, and not be converted into a 
burden imposed upon the political helots of a State whose rights it 
happens to be no faction’s interest to assert. Although customs and 
privileges more generally oppressive, and more widespread in their 
action, may have existed in the history of other nations, there is 
probably no one to be found so shameless, brutal, and selfish in 
principle, and so imbecile for its purpose, as the method used for 
hundreds of years in manning the Navy, and which, especially in the 
eighteenth century, carried misery and ruin into thousands of English 
homes. Nor were its disastrous effects confined only to the victims 
and their families. Indifference to national morality rightfully reacts 
in loss and injury to the community. Pressed men readily became 
deserters, and the criminal records and Parliamentary statutes show 
by how easy a transition deserters became pirates, vagabonds, and 
thieves. 
Impressment seems to have been, or to be—for the power still 
lies dormant in the Crown—purely an_exercise of the royal_pre- 
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rogative, only recognised by statute, or Parliamentary, law as 
authorised by long prescription. As the national chief developed 
into the territorial monarch—in part basing his new position on the 
traditions of Roman Czsarism—to him belonged the executive func- 
tions of the State, with the advantages accruing therefrom, and in him 
was vested a theoretically absolute right to the services of certain classes 
of his subjects, for personal or national aims, in return for benefits 
and protection accorded them. But, as the result of ever-varying 
social changes, combinations arose by which the sovereign’s despotic 
privileges and executive powers were gradually trammelled by 
concessions wrung from his weakness or necessities, those remaining 
to him being more easily defended on the ethical ground of the 
general welfare, and assuming a more defined form as the admitted 
prerogative of the kingship. It was this stage that had been reached 
in the development of the feudal system when it was introduced into 
England by the Norman kings. But long after this time indications 
of the monarch’s former absolutism are to be found in his right to 
the services of his subjects for personal rather than national 
advantage—still a portion of the prerogative. Edward III., Edward 
IV., and Richard III. all.issued warrants to press artisans for work on 
their palaces and in connection with their households, and purveyance, 
or the King’s power of seizing sheep and other animals at a fixed 
nominal price for the use of his retinue, was but a survival of his 
earlier right to seize them without any payment at all. Further 
advance was made by the close of the sixteenth century, for although 
Elizabeth issued warrants to press mechanics, the purpose was 
exclusively for objects considered national, such as the erection of 
forts and the construction of harbour piers. 

The struggle with the Crown which occupied the seventeenth 
century resulted in the practical destruction of the prerogative, in so 
far as it affected the ruling classes, but the dominant oligarchy of 
land and money which, under various party names, governed England 
from 1660 until 1832, considered that liberty became anarchy when 
it progressed beyond themselves. It was thus that during the 
eighteenth century every resistance was offered to the abolition of 
impressment and other arbitrary impositions to which the politically 
powerless millions were subject, notwithstanding the growth in 
national morality fostered by the small group of thinkers who, in 
every generation, are in advance of statesmen and legislators. And 
it is to be remarked that it was not until this same period of the 
eighteenth century, when the prerogative alone could hardly be 
decently appealed to by those who had destroyed it, and when the 
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national conscience began to ask for some higher justification than 
Common Law, that what Lord Mansfield calls “that trite maxim of 
the Constitutional Law of England” was urged in support of that 
which is distinctly opposed to Constitutional Law. The duty of every 
man to give life and fortune for his country was accepted as an 
established truth before Constitutional Law existed—before the 
existence of England was known ; but the attempt to engraft on the 
prerogative, in other words on the greedy rapacity of Norman 
swordsmen, a maxim hallowed by the practice of the noblest races of 
antiquity, and to employ the unholy union for the purpose of sub- 
jecting and sacrificing one helpless class, was a proceeding which, if 
it did no ‘honour to the morality, was at least creditable to the forensic 
ingenuity of the age. 

The earliest warrants known are those issued by John in 1207. 
These documents then, and for long afterwards, took the form of ‘an 
order to the port authorities to provide a certain number of ships 
and men, the manner of obtaining the men and choosing the ships 
being left entirely to the discretion of these local magnates. 
Stibsequently they were warrants issued by the “ King in Council,” 
then forwarded to, and indorsed by, the Admiralty officials, and by 
them sent to the respective ship-captains, these latter handing the 
instruments to the subordinates intrusted with their execution. 
Some systems fail after promising well, or are outgrown by national 
development ; but it cannot be said that impressment was ever other 
than consistently and uniformly unequal to its purpose. We find 
that before the close of the thirteenth, Edward I. was reduced to 
the expedients of the eighteenth century, offering a free pardon to 
thieves and outlaws who volunteered for service. Edward emptied the 
forests ; Pitt emptied the gaols. There isa venerable simplicity about 
the ways and means of statesmanship. Apparently, too, the evils’ 
connected with the scheme were by this time in full force, for, in 
1314, Edward II. is addressing a sharp reprimand ‘to the captains 
of his ships lying in the Thames, because they pressed landsmen, 
then took money for their release, and seized provisions without 
payment, “to our great disgrace and scandal.” The first Parlia- 
mentary statute referring to impressment occurs in the reign of 
Richard II., and that, significantly enough, relates to deserters :’ 
“because that divérs mariners, after they be arrested and retained 
for the King’s service . ... do flee out of the said service,” stich 
runaways are threatened with fine ‘and one year of imprisonment. 
Of course, during the wars of the Roses, even the shadow of a royal 
service ceased to exist, and it was not until Henry VIII. ascended 
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the throre that a fresh beginning was made, and the foundation laid 
of the present Royal Navy. The State Papers show that pressing, 
both of ships and men, was largely resorted to during this reign. The 
pay was relatively very high, being five shillings a month—equivalent 
to at least three pounds now. The victualling averaged some one- 
and-fourpence a week per head, and this included a gallon of 
beer daily for each man. In the reign of Mary a statute was devoted 
entirely to Thames watermen, who were said to “spend the most 
part of their time in dancing and carding,” and to then run away 
into the country, “ practising robberies and felonies,” when the 
warrants were out. It speaks highly for the happiness of a Thames 
waterman’s life in those days, that it was deemed sufficient punish- 
ment for such an offence that he should be prohibited rowing for a 
year and a day, the term of actual imprisonment inflicted being only 
fourteen days. Elizabeth found little necessity for press warrants. 
When men realised that Spanish treasure galleons, loaded to the 
hatches with cargoes worth millions sterling, were, for all their 
towering and majestic appearance, but helpless logs for the lithe, 
deftly handled English fighting ships to rake and batter at their will, 
there was no lack of seamen to man the squadrons fitted out by 
adventurers, who found that the virtue of patriotism was indeed its 
own reward when it took the form of capturing King Philip’s ships 
and treasures. 

But the. statutes show that with the enlargement of the marine 
came the parasitic growth of abuses which clings to a State service 
under all forms of government. One act was passed to make the 
embezzling of victuals and stores a felony ; another implies that 
tarring old cables and selling them as new, and the use of old and 
rotten stuff in the manufacture of new cables, were becoming common 
offences. To those who are sufficiently acquainted with the 
sea to know how frequently the lives of a whole crew must have 
depended on the quality of the cables to which they trusted in the 
hour of danger and sudden emergency, no form of fraud will 
appear more cynically and villanously iniquitous. In this reign was 
made the first provision for disabled seamen. Both soldiers and 
sailors were assisted from a tax laid on each parish, of not less than 
twopence, nor more than tenpence, weekly, and a small sum was 
deducted from each man’s wages for the same purpose, forming the 
commencement of the “Chatham Chest.” ‘The management of 
this fund was for upwards of two centuries a prolific source of dis- 
content among sailors, who complained that, although the stipulated 
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amount was rigorously exacted from them, they obtained no benefit 
from it when sick and disabled. 

The policy of James I. being one of peace at any price, the Navy 
sank into the background, the only warrants issued being to the 
authorities in the southern counties to press men and ships in order 
to clear the Channel of pirates. As a reward they were permitted to 
keep all the ships they captured, and to sell the goods found on 
board them. During the reigns of both James I. and Charles I. the 
Government seems to have been quite unable to cope with the Dutch, 
French, English, and Moorish pirates, who swarmed in the Channel, 
and the last-named of whom frequently landed and carried off men, 
women, and children into slavery. The impotency of the executive, 
and the real fear inspired by these corsairs, is incidentally shown in . 
a work, “A Plain Pathway to Plantations,” written in 1634. This 
book recommends emigration to Newfoundland for eight reasons. 
The second one is, “ because it is most out of the way of pirates ;” 
and one of the objections urged against the Lizard light, when it was 
first lit, in 1623, was that it would be of service to these marauders. 
In 1636 a Tunisian squadron held possession of the mouth of the 
Severn for an indefinite period, so that the fishermen were unable to 
go out, and the inhabitants of the north-east coast petitioned for 
protection, 3,000 seafaring men being idle in that district, afraid to 
go to sea on account of the Dunkirk privateers. A proclamation of 
1623 orders men, when the press money (one shilling) is offered 
them, “to dutifully and reverently receive the same.” This reverent 
and dutiful mood was hardly to be expected, since only three years 
previously the Council had issued orders to Lord Zouch to obtain 
mariners under his own supervision, “ the ordinary prestors not being 
employed because of the misery occasioned by their oppression and 
corruption.” When even Government officials of the type employed 
by James I. were able to recognise the “ oppression and corruption” 
caused by impressment, it is not easy to picture the amount of 
suffering to which its victims were exposed. Proclamations relating 
to deserters followed each other in rapid succession; wages were 
raised for those who remained, and death was inflicted on those who 
ran away, but apparently in vain, if only because the wages promised 
were always in arrear. Admiral Pennington writes in 1633 that out 
of five hundred pressed men, only two hundred had been delivered 
on board his ships. 

The same period gives us an illustration of the way in which 
the system affected the owner. On February 28, 1635, Nicholas 
Pescod petitions that “he has victualled and rigged two ships for a 
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Newfoundland voyage at a cost of £2,500. Twenty of his best men 
have been pressed at Portsmouth, which will prove the ruin of his 
voyage; and his undoing. By the loss of this fair wind he is damnified 
4300 at least, and he has this year lost by the sea. above £500 ; so 
that he is almost in despair.” On March 3 an order was given for 
the release of his men, but if this apparently rapid success too much 
exhilarated him, he was soon brought to his former despairing con- 
dition again. On March 16 he writes to Secretary Nicholas that 
Brooke, the press-master at Portsmouth—possibly acting on a hint 
from London—refused to discharge the men ; and he adds, “such 
men as Brooke, having the staff of authority put into their hands, ‘care 
not. whom. they strike.” On March 19 the matter is noted for 
further consideration, and from that date fades out of the State 
Papers. But we may surmise, that as expensive expeditions can 
rarely await the results of slowly moving official consideration, it 
ended in Mr. Pescod suffering the loss, and the King retaining the 
men, 

Throughout the civil war both parties issued press-warrants in the 
districts subject to their control ; but as the Parliament proved the 
better paymaster, they were, in the end, as much better served at sea 
as on land. The era of the Commonwealth marks a new phase in 
the working of impressment. Hitherto men had borne it as a 
dispensation, unpleasant perhaps, but as unalterable as the processes 
of life and death, to be avoided when possible, to be suffered when 
inevitable. But with the upgrowth of new ideas and the advent of 
new claims as to personal and political freedom commenced those 
protests against its cruelty and unfitness, which slowly grew in weight 
and authority, until, a century and a half later, they gathered sufficient 
strength to sweep it away. The new tendency, beginning to affect 
others than those immediately subject to the system, and reaching 
even the officials who had formerly been its most efficient instruments, 
is shown by the reports to the Navy Commissioners at this time. 
Two of the press-masters, writing in 1653 from the west of England, 
say, “ The authorities give us fair words, but no deeds. The power 
by which we act is questioned, or whether there be any such power, 
and the seamen arm themselves with clubs and staves, and say 
if we take them it is at our peril. . . . When we complain the 
magistrates bid us bring the men before them, and then do nothing 
to them, which much encourages them.” Again, another one reports 
that he has obtained 200 men, but “with much clamour, difficulty, 
opposition of country people and constables. Some I have in hold 
and threaten to send to sea, and I hold the Mayor of Grimsby ix 
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terrorem with the same.” Captain Wilkinson writes from Harwich: 
‘“‘T have pressed forty. Mr. Gale has pressed a hundred, and has 
but twenty-four, for he lets. them run away.” On board one ship 
“the master’s mate advised the men to refuse press money, but I 
pressed him.” Captain Wilkinson innocently adds: “I have got 
much ill-will here by pressing.” 

The Government attempted to partly remedy this state of feeling 
by improving the condition of the Navy. Pensions of £6 13s. 4a. 
yeariy were granted to disabled seamen—the same pension was only 
4? at the close of the eighteenth century. Provision was made for 
widows of men killed in the service ; wages were raised to twenty-four 
shillings a month, at which amount it remained until 1797 ; wounded 
men were continued in pay, which had not hitherto been the case, 
and which again ceased at the Restoration, and the mayors of towns 
where such men were put on shore were directed to make arrange- 
ments for their comfort. As the yearly income of the Chatham 
Chest amounted only to £382, these pensions were defrayed out of 
prize-money, which was in reality taxing the healthy seaman for the 
benefit of his sick comrade instead of putting the burden on the 
land population he defended, and who ought in equity to have paid. 
Of course. protections from the press were eagerly sought, and the 
petitions are sometimes pathetic in their matter-of-fact descriptions 
of the varied chances of seafaring life in those days. James Hales, 
aged 60, applies for an exemption for himself, a man, and a boy. He 
states that he was once master of a large ship trading to Spain ; that 
he was captured by the Turks, and sold into slavery, remaining in 
that condition for nine years, “during which time he should have 
provided for his old age.” After his escape friends purchased for 
him a small hoy plying to Dover, which is his “only means to get 
bread for himself and his poor old wife.” Colliers trading to London 
landed most of their men on the Essex coast, taking them up — 
on the homeward voyage. 

In 1654 we meet with a very remarkable document, a petition 
from the Commonwealth seamen to Cromwell. Men no longer 
submitted dumbly to burdens imposed upon them at the will of the 
executive ; and their protests, instead of evaporating in riotous, pur- 
poseless disorders, take the form of a keen application of the principles 
which had sent Charles I. to the block, and Cromwell himself to 
Whitehall. It is further to be noted that, before being sent in, the 
petition was submitted to a Council of the superior officers of the 
fleet, and was held by them to contain nothing subversive of 
discipline, nor more than men who had fought for national liberty 
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might rightfully claim. It says that, “ notwithstanding the declaration 
of the Parliament that they intended to maintain and enlarge the 
liberties of the English people . . . your petitioners continue 
under very great burthens, being imprested and haled on board 
the Commonwealth ships under a degree of thraldom and bondage, 
to the utter ruin of some of your petitioners’ poor families.” They go 
on to ask that impressment may cease, ‘they humbly apprehending 
it to be inconsistent with the principles of freedom and liberty,” and 
request to be made as free as the Dutch seamen. _ Finally recur the 
stereotyped complaints that, notwithstanding the recent administrative 
improvements, their pay was from ten to twenty months in arrear, and 
that men lost two or three shillings in the pound in getting their pay- 
tickets cashed. Nevertheless, the Cromwellian administration was long 
remembered with favour by those who lived to see the depths to 
which its successors descended. Forty years later a writer, tracing 
the causes of the then maritime decadence, says: “ We had fewer 
complaints in those days of stinking meat or bad drink ; those con- 
cerned in the victualling were not allowed to raise themselves estates 
by pinching the seamen’s bellies.” He goes on to forcibly contrast 
the morality, steadiness, and discipline of the Parliament mén with the 
loose lives and conversation of those who succeeded them : “ Some of 
our men who brought over Charles II. in the Vasedy told me that the 
first time they ever heard Common Prayer and ‘G— d—-— ye’ 
was on board that ship as she came home with his Majesty.” There 
is little doubt that, had Cromwell lived, the whole system would have 
been radically modified or abolished. But that, with other and larger 
possibilities, passed away with the great Protector. 

With the restoration of the monarchy all the old evils reappeared 
in new strength and security. Pepys, as an Admiralty servant, makes 
in his diary numerous references to naval business, including im- 
pressment. In 1666 we find his official soul mightily moved because 
the Lord Mayor had pressed some 300 persons, “many of them 
people of very good fashion, which is a shame to think of.” He went 
to Bridewell, where they were penned, but found them so unruly that 
he dared not go among them—perhaps because they had had little or 
no food for three days. On another occasion he notices the large 
proportion of women among ordinary street passengers, the men of 
the working classes being afraid to venture out on account of the 
pressgangs, while the sailors either hid themselves or deserted to the 
Dutch, who paid in hard cash, and not in paper tickets which were 
only to be converted into money at a ruinous discount. When, in 
1667, De Ruyter was in the Medway, the seamen’s wives marched 
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down in force to the Navy Office in Seething Lane, shouting, “ This 
comes of not paying our husbands!” When Pepys died, in 1703, the 
Crown was indebted to him to the amount of £28,000. Ifa person 
holding the high position of Secretary of the Admiralty was unable 
to obtain his dues, it may be imagined what measure was meted out 
to the unknown and friendless thousands who had merely fought 
and suffered ; little sympathy need, however, be wasted on him ; he 
evidently made a larger sum during his long service than he lost 
by the non-payment. 

In the reign of William III. some further changes were effected. 
In consequence of the protests of merchants, now becoming a 
powerful factor, whalers and outward-bound ships were exempted 
from the press. This was favourable to the merchant, whose _ 
commercial speculation might be ruined in its inception by his 
inability to man his ships while they were continually depleted of 
their crews for the benefit of men-of-war, but it bore all the more 
hardly on the sailor. To the latter it might be of less importance, 
save in respect of the difference of pay, whether, bound in any case 
on a long voyage, he served the King or a private owner. But he 
now had the prospect, after months or years of toil and danger, of 
being almost certainly seized in sight of home and sent again to sea, 
while his pay remained at the mercy of his owner’s continued 
solvency and honesty, or was exposed to the rascality of men who 
made it a lucrative profession to personate absent seamen or to forge 
powers of attorney entitling the holder to receive the sailor’s earnings. 
The question of pay was the central point of the difficulty, and the 
one upon which impressment turned. The State seemed to consider 
it cheaper to obtain men by open violence than to hire them ata 
fair market price, for, while at this date (1690-1710) owners were 
paying fifty shillings and three pounds a month, the Government rate 
remained at the fixed standard of twenty-four shillings for able and 
nineteen shillings for ordinary seamen. Nor was the difference of 
amount the only drawback: the sailor knew that if he could elude 
the pressgang seeking him and his fellows, he would at once 
receive his wages from the private owner, whereas in the Navy he 
might be six or twelve years without pay. The statement is startling, 
but there is a consensus of evidence showing it to be well founded. 
He was subject to the exigencies of the service, and to the tricks or 
ill-will of subordinates. He might be rated as a supernumerary for 
two years at the time, and during that period receive his food but no 
wages. He might be turned over to various ships in the course of 
his cruise, in which case he could not get his pay until a// the ships 
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in which he had served had returned home. He might be presséd_ 
into another ship and then returned as. a deserter fromthe first, or 
he might be sent ashore sick, and. equally put down asa deserter. 
If any purser or purser’s clerk chose to put “ Q” (for-query) against 
his name, it was sufficient to stop his pay until weary years of official 
correspondence had dragged themselves slowly along. And if he 
escaped these dangers he might come back to find his’ wife and 
children dead of starvation, and his wages already paid to sonte 
personator of himself or to the holder of a forged power of attorney, 
while, if more fortunate, he would still be compelléd to bribe the 
clerks at the pay-office with a third ora half of his dues in order:to 
obtain the remainder. 

Instead of remedying these and other disorders—the bad and 
insufficient food, the lack of efficient medical care, the brutal and 
senseless tyranny to which the seaman was exposed on board a man- 
of-war—only puerile attempts were made to ensnare him more 
surely. Crimps were allowed from two to three pounds for each 
man they brought ; the authorities endeavoured to get men to register 
themselves for service by promising a bounty of two pounds, which 
was never paid ; and one brilliantly capable official, Captain St. Lo, 
suggested the compuisory lowering of the merchant seaman’s wages. 
However, these were only accessories ; the real reliance was still the 
pressgang ; but it became even more difficult to keep the men than 
to catch them. The London Gazette of January 10, 1703, refers to 
desertion as being so rife that several ships, into which the full 
complement of men had been put, were unable to proceed to sea 
from this cause. A writer of this time (1705) thus describes the 
operations of the press parties: “They seize landsmen and seamen, 
Englishmen and foreigners, honest men and vagabonds, forcing them 
by a cruelty not to be paralleled even under the despotic government 
of Louis XIV. himself, and under colour of press-warrants they 
hurry away tradesmen, prentices, journeymen, and even shopkeepers 
themselves.” The experience of another writer, a member of 
Parliament, shows that the pressgangs were no respecters of persons. 
‘* Being the other day at the waterside, I saw a pressgang hauling 
and dragging a man in a most barbarous manner. When I came up 
I found him to be a citizen of substance, and interposed in his 
behalf, for which the inhuman crew threatened to hew me in pieces.” 
He adds that they would certainly have carried out their threat but 
for timely aid coming tohim. But the men were sometimes less in 
earnest, and did their work in the merry, mischievous fashion 
supposed to be characteristic of the typical sailor. One March day 
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"in 1705, a pressgang; sixty strong, came to a large tavern, the “ Cock 
and Rummer,” in “Bow Street. The landlord attempted to soothe 
his dangerous guests by supplying them with drink, but, apparently 
disappointed -of more legitimate prey, and perhaps humorously 
appreciative of the weak link in tavern economy, they ended by press- 
ing the cook. At this moment there was, as the landlord plaintively 
complained, “ a great dinner then sending up.” ‘The constable was 
sént for, and the infuriated would-be diners, reinforced by the idlers 
of the neighbourhood, attacked the press party, causing a great riot. 
The majesty of the law, as represented by the constable, does not 
appear to have adequately awed the kidnappers, for, on his arrival, 
they released the cook, seized him and hurried him off to the Tower 
Stairs for shipment on board the tender, from which fate he was only 
saved at the last moment. 

About this time an Act was passed under which all debtors 
confined for sums under one hundred pounds could obtain their 
‘ release on volunteering for the Army or Navy. Some twenty years 
later, in 1726, a Mr. Thomas Robe suggested a plan much resembling 
our present system of reserves, by which he estimated that ten 
thousand men could be at once procured whenever war broke out. 
His proposal seems to have attracted attention and support outside 
official circles, for whom it was too advanced. To trace in detail 
through the eighteenth century the action of impressment, the evils 
flowing from it, and the remedies proposed, would far exceed 
the limits of this paper ; it is only possible to notice some salient 
points of individual or public interest bearing upon its working, 
and the slow growth of the higher national sensibility which finally 
destroyed it. 

The long and pacific administration of Sir Robert Walpole may 
be passed over as causing little beyond the normal oppression to 
which seamen were accustomed during times of peace. Towards 
the close of his ministry, in 1740, Admiral Sir Charles Wager intro- 
duced a bill for the compulsory district registration of mariners, the 
effect of which, according to Smollett, would have been to reduce 
them “to a condition of abject slavery.” Walpole, in supporting it, 
said that the recent press had been continued until not another 
sailor was to be found, the river cleared, their hiding-places searched, 
and “ not a stratagem left unpractised ;” that then, the impress being 
suspended, multitudes came out of their retreats, no fewer than 
16,000 having received Admiralty protections for collier and coasting 
purposes—an effective commentary on the efficacy of the system. 
An Opposition member, Sandys, said, in the course of his reply, that 
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“not only sailors have been dragged out of trading-vessels but 
passengers, strangers to the art of navigation.” The bill failed, but 
probably only because Walpole’s power was failing. A year later an 
attempt was made to introduce an infamous regulation by which all, 
even wife or children, who concealed a seaman from the press, were 
exposed to penal punishment. It is fair to say that it met with 
passionate condemnation from both sides of the House, but it is 
difficult to decide now whether this condemnation was due to ethical 
feeling in men of whom Walpole had found that nearly each one had 
his price, or to the instinct prompting them to desert the falling 
minister. 

In 1743 a case occurred which occasioned much discussion. 
Alexander Broadfoot was tried at Bristol for killing one and wound- 
ing two other seamen, belonging to a pressgang, while resisting them. 
He was acquitted on a technical point ; the warrant being indorsed 
that the execution of it was not to be entrusted to any person but a 
commissioned officer, and, fortunately for him, the officer was not 
actually present when he fired. He was tried by Serjeant, afterwards 
Justice, Foster, Recorder of Bristol, who, in directing the jury to 
return a verdict of “not guilty,” delivered an address on pressing, 
in which he manipulated the usual solemn platitudes concerning 
“ immemorial usage” and “ part of the Common Law of England.” 
He was also courageous enough to say, “I do not know that the 
wisdom of the nation has hitherto found any manner of manning 
our Navy less inconvenient than pressing.” In this, at any rate, 
Serjeant Foster was mistaken. ‘The wisdom of the nation” had 
not hitherto been allowed to interfere in the matter ; that interference 
had been confined to politicians and bureaucrats. It was, perhaps, 
partly owing to this trial and the feeling it aroused that, in 1749, 
Lord Barrington brought in a bill which was substantially the 
plan advocated by Robe twenty-three years previously—namely, 
the formation of a naval reserve, to be obtained by paying each 
man who registered himself voluntarily ten pounds a year. Lord 
Barrington obtained so little support on either side of the House that 
the matter dropped, almost without debate. 

A volume might be filled with extracts, relating to impressment, 
taken from eighteenth-century newspapers, but it will be sufficient to 
give instances from one year—1755—when we were semi-officially at 
war with France, and more serious hostilities were daily expected. 
The front page of the London Gazette contains, throughout the year, 
a proclamation offering increasing bounties to volunteers, rewards to 
delators of concealed seamen, and threats that any English sailor who 
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entered a foreign service should be left to die in captivity if captured 
by Mohammedan pirates. In March a reward of £200 is offered 
for the apprehension of twenty-seven men who, with blackened faces, 
armed and disguised, deliberately assailed a house in Deal occupied 
by a pressgang, and beat and wounded several of the men. I have 
not been able to find that any of these rioters were ever identified 
and arrested. If this were the case, it is expressive of the general 
feeling that although the twenty-seven men implicated must have 
been known to many in a small town like Deal, and although so 
large a reward was offered, no one could be found to betray those who 
attacked the hated kidnappers. In another issue we are told that, 
in one haul, the authorities obtained 500 men on the river. From 
other papers some lighter details can be selected. John Love and 
William Moore were brought before a justice, one for pretending to 
be a midshipman, the other a seaman, and in that guise attempting 
to extort money under the threat of pressing. As an appropriate 
punishment, although somewhat Eastern in type, they were them- 
selves handed over to the impressers. In another instance a 
pretended pressgang seized a man, but offered to set him free on 
payment of all money—two guineas. Immediately afterwards he fell 
into the hands of a genuine press party, who took him in earnest, but 
who also chased, captured, and pressed the pretenders. And in a 
few days is announced the capture of one more sham pressgang 
consisting of “ eighteen desperate villains.” In one week seventeen 
disorderly characters brought before the Lord Mayor are handed 
over to the press officers by that magistrate, and from Norwich we 
hear that prisoners from the gaol and bridewell have volunteered for 
the Navy; indeed one newspaper remarks that men-of-war are 
becoming “the new bridewells of the nation where all the incor- 
rigible rascals are sent.” Of course men were frequently shot or 
drowned in trying to escape ; sometimes they rose in a body and 
endeavoured to seize the press tender conveying them to the man-of- 
war, and not always unsuccessfully. ‘Two such attempts are reported 
in one month. The first failed, some lives being lost in repressing 
the mutiny, but the other succeeded, sixty-three man escaping out of 
one hundred and eighty. Finally, “at Taunton three merry girls 
dressed themselves in men’s clothes, and put cockades in their hats, 
pretending to be a pressgang, and had the boldness to go so disguised 
to Denny Bowl Quarry where there were near sixty men at work, who 
all ran away as soon as these disguised females came in sight, though 
they had just before been boasting that if a pressgang came near them 
they would bury them in the rubbish,” 
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During this year attention was called in Parliament to the fact 
that the military power was now employed in assisting the pressgangs. 
It was stated that, in Scotland, towns and villages were invested by 
the regulars, that parties of soldiers patrolled the streets, and sentries, 
with fixed bayonets, were placed at the house doors while the impressers 
did their work ; also, that churches were surrounded during service 
and men seized as they came out. The official answer was significant 
even if it were the whole truth. It stated in effect that the pressgangs 
were in danger of being murdered by the mob and that soldiers were 
necessary for their protection. 

In 1770 parish constables were ordered to press all men having no 
visible means of subsistence, and were paid twenty shillings a head 
for each man delivered in Mark Lane. Towards the close of the year 
a person brought before Wilkes, as the sitting alderman, was by him 
discharged, Wilkes declaring pressing to be illegal. This led to 
friction with the Admiralty and to debate in the Common Council, 
where, when attacked by Wilkes and his supporters, the Lord Mayor 
could only plead that he had but followed the example of his pre- 
decessors in backing the warrants. No practical result followed, but 
it was a sign of the times. At this date there were from four to five 
thousand men engaged in executing the warrants, and it was computed 
that each man caught by them cost the country thirty pounds. The 
story of one of the victims snatched away about this time has, in- 
Cirectly, been rendered classical by Charles Dickens, who, in speaking 
of the satanic penal code of the era, in the preface to “ Barnaby 
Rudge,” alludes to the case of Mary Jones. This woman’s husband 
was a tradesman earning a fair livelihood, when he was waylaid and 
seized by a pressgang and sent to sea. Within a few weeks the home 
was broken up and she and her two children turned into the streets, 
where they starved, until, maddened by her babies’ hunger, “ she went 
to a linen-draper’s shop, took some coarse linen off the counter and 
slipped it under her cloak ; the shopman saw her and she laid it 
down : for this she was hanged.” Mr. Dickens goes on to wonder 
whether these facts “afforded as much entertainment to the merry 
gentlemen of the “ House of Commons,” who, according to Serjeant 
Foster, were the “wisdom of the nation,” as did some similar cir- 
cumstances related to them by Sir Samuel Romilly. 

Some nine years later, under the pressure of the American war, 
it was proposed to do away with all exceptions to the press, such as 
were enjoyed by whalers, outward-bound ships, apprentices, fisher- 
men, and men employed in the collier and coasting services. 
Wedderburn, in introducing the bill, said that there were eight line-of- 
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battle ships alone waiting for crews. During the debate one member 

taunted him with being desirous of preventing the escape of “one 

husband, one brother, one father, or one child.” In addition to 

. pressed men the incongruous mass was leavened with a constant 

infusion of convicts, pardoned on condition of joining the service. 

These recruits were dreaded on board ship, not on account of their 

character—for the harsh, brutal discipline of the period readily cowed 

men of their type—but for the gaol typhus and other diseases they 

frequently brought with them, Sir E. F. du Cane, in his “ Punish- 

ment and Prevention of Crime,” mentions one case in which an 

English fleet lost 2,000 men from this cause. The Admiralty 

authorities, therefore, often had occasion to protest against the con- . 
dition in which the convicts were sent on board. For example, _ 
in one instance, they “hope proper directions will be given for 
washing and purifying the said men before they are discharged from 
prison.” ; 

During the series of wars which followed the French Revolution 
the subject of impressment gave rise to less protest and discussion 
than it had in the years preceding that event. This was perhaps 
to some extent due to the wave of reactionary feeling temporarily 
caused in England by the Revoluticnary excesses, and in part to the 
sense that experimental changes were full of danger in the stress of 
that Titanic struggle. And, among other reasons, the probability 
may be assumed that the system caused less social pressure than had 
heretofore been the case. In 1813 Great Britain had 1,107,000 men 
under arms, of whom 109,000 were seamen ; but it appears likely that 
these sailors were obtained with less difficulty than had been 40,000 
or 50,000 men a quarter of a century previously. The result of the 
maritime sovereignty of this country was, that while the shipping 
tonnage in 1789 was under 1,000,000 tons, it had risen in 1815 to 
2,600,000, This vast increase within twenty-five years, by inducing 
persons from all classes of society to adopt a seafaring life, now 
more profitable and more creditable than it had ever before been, 
gave a reserve to draw upon relatively far in excess of the increment 
of men required. Wages, too, were raised in 1797, and patriotism, 
or rather the blind hatred of France which with the lower orders did 
duty for that sentiment, may also have been a factor. 

With the close of the Napoleonic wars came the end of impress- 
ment. The power existed—it still exists—but no Government has 
since been bold enough to exercise it. The Crimean war in no way 
strained our maritime resources ; but when in 1859, doubtful of the 
intentions of Napoleon III., a Royal Commission was appointed to 
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inquire into the manning of the Navy, they were unanimous in their 
opinion that pressing, in its old indiscriminate and iniquitous form, 
could never again be resorted to. 

The circumstances of modern warfare have closed the question 
even more decisively. A large ocean trader of the eighteenth century 
differed only in degree from a man-of-war : she was similarly armed, 
similarly rigged ; her crew, called upon to work their guns nearly as 
often as to “work cargo,” were interchangeable for the duties of 
the fighting-ship. But a modern line-of-battle ship is practically a 
steam-factory worked by skilled mechanics, and the modern seaman- 
gunner the product of a long and special training, impossible to 
replace by men drawn suddenly from the merchant service, however 
good their quality as sailors. 

Not the least extraordinary part of the story of impressment was 
the results achieved by it. That men taken by force when within 
sight of the English cliffs or, when hardly landed, seized in the midst 
of their families ; called upon to fight for their country for one-third 
or less of the pay they could earn otherwise ; knowing that if sick or 
wounded in that country’s service their pay would be stopped and 
they themselves obtain less care and pity than had their employers’ 
dogs ; made to herd with convicts, vagrants, and vagabonds—with 
food insufficient in quantity and often putrid in quality, the source 
of many a contractor’s fortune ; frequently flogged almost to death, 
and always subject to the most brutalising influences : that these 
men should have retained the moral fibre, the self-respect, the nobility 
of manhood which made Great Britain, for a moment, the supreme 
empire of the world, seems at first sight to contradict many philosophic 
principles and humanitarian theories. It may be alleged that the 
Plantagenet kings, holding uncertain sway in a barbarous age, 
necessarily governed by the rude and imperfect means then obtain- 
able ; that, capable rulers as were the Tudor sovereigns, they but 
gave expression to the modes of thought and social conditions of the 
epoch in which they lived and worked. But what can be said for 
the, so-called, “statesmen” of the last century who, with such material 
under their hands, could—notwithstanding the protests of those 
higher-natured and the plans of others clearer-sighted than them- 
selves—still find no better method of obtaining such men than the 


pressgang ! 


M. OPPENHEIM. 
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THE WORKS OF ¥AMES THOMSON. 
(“B. V.")? 


HE conditions which underlie the appearance of poetic genius 
are proverbially mysterious and inscrutable. Seldom, how- 
ever, has Fate indulged in a stranger and more whimsical freak than 
in assigning one and the same name to two writers of such widely 
diverse temperaments as the placid, contented, and mildly optimistic 
poet whose “Castle of Indolence” still remains the most perfect 
expression of a life of leisured quietude, and the unhappy pessimist 
who could write “ Mater Tenebrarum” and the “City of Dreadful 
Night.” One cannot but fear that this incongruous identity of name 
may in future years be a cause of trouble and confusion to a 
bewildered posterity. It certainly seems a trifle hard on the elder 
poet, the respectability of whose name has hitherto been beyond 
question in the most orthodox quarters, that his reputation should 
now be compromised, if not eclipsed, by the brilliant but erratic genius 
of his namesake, the youngest member of the poetic brotherhood. 
Comparisons are odious, but sometimes unavoidable. The “Castle 
of Indolence” is indeed a splendid structure, which none but a 
master-hand could have reared; but hereafter there may tower 
beside it—for are not the names of the two architects identical ?—a 
* City” of still more colossal and majestic proportions. 

At present, however, there is little danger of any such untoward 
confusion or comparison, for the simple reason that the genius of the 
younger James Thomson is still almost unknown to the mass of 
English readers. It is true that some first-rate critics have expressed 
strong interest and admiration for “ B. V.’s”? poems ; George Eliot, 
W. M. Rossetti, George Meredith, and George Saintsbury being 
among the earliest to recognise the remarkable merits of the “ City 


1 The City of Dreadful Night, and other poems, 1880. Vamne’s Story, and 
other poems, 1881. Zssays and Phantasies, 1881. A Voice from the Nile, and 
other poems. With a memoir, by Bertram Dobell, 1884. (Messrs. Reeves & 
Turner.) Satires and Profanities, 1884. (Progressive Publishing Company.) 

* Bysshe Vanolis, a nom de plume said to have been adopted in memory of 
Shelley and Novalis, 
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of Dreadful Night”; yet, in spite of many favourable notices from 
competent judges, there has never been any general appreciation of 
Thomson’s works. That he could ever become a popular poet was 
of course rendered impossible by the nature of his writings ; but 
it is strange nevertheless that in this, the fourth year since his death, 
he should still be ignored or underrated in many literary circles 
where homage is often paid to men of far less distinguished genius. 

James Thomson was pre-eminently a subjective poet ; his life 
is the key to a proper understanding of his writings ; and those 
who read between the lines of his poems and essays will not 
fail to discover that most of them are more or less autobiographical. 
An interesting account of Thomson’s life may be found in Mr. 
Dobell’s Memoir, prefixed to “A Voice from the Nile.” It is a sad 
record of a talented and chivalrous spirit struggling in vain against 
overwhelming misfortunes and afflictions, which were aggravated 
partly by a constitutional melancholia, probably inherited from his 
father ; partly by the life-sorrow that dated from the sudden death 
of a beautiful girl to whom he was betrothed ; and partly, it must 
be admitted, by the deplorable intemperance that darkened his later 
years. There is a striking similarity in the profound sadness of 
Thomson’s career to some of the incidents in the life of Edgar Poé: 
the orphaned childhood ; the drudgery of an uncongenial profession ; 
the untimely death of one whose image thenceforth could never be 
banished from the mind or the writings ; the poverty and privations 
of an unsuccessful literary life ; the use of stimulants as a desperate 
escape from the tortures of memory ; and, lastly, the sudden death, 
apart from all friends, in a strange hospital—all this is common to 
the story of both poets. But Thomson’s melancholy was deeper and 
more real than that of Poé’s : in lines such as the following, wherein 
he sums up the story of his life, there can be no suspicion of any 
poetic exaggeration for artistic purposes :— 


For there my own good angel took my hand, 
And filled my soul with glory of her eyes, 

And led me through the love-lit Faérie Land 
Which joins our common world to Paradise. 

How soon, how soon, God called her from my side, 
Back to her own celestial sphere of day ! 

And ever since she ceased to be my guide, 
I reel and stumble on life’s solemn way. 

Ah, ever since her eyes withdrew their light; 

I wander lost in blackest stormy night. 


Every reader of Thomson’s poem must have noticed and won- 
dered at the two different tones that are heard there ; it seems 
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almost incredible that the glad and exultant strains of “A Happy 
Poet” and “Sunday up the River” can have been written by the 
author of the “City of Dreadful Night.” Yet the discrepancy is per- 
haps more apparent than real; for the fact that Thomson was en- 
dowed with keen powers of enjoyment, and had tasted at times some 
of the sweets of life, only serves to enhance the central and final 
gloom. It may be said of him, as of Schopenhauer, that “to be on 
the whole a believer in the misery of life, and yet to be occasionally 
visited by a vivid sense of its gleaming gladness, is surely the worst 
of conceivable positions.”! This was precisely the position in which 
Thomson’s lot was cast ; and there can be no doubt that the general 
tenor of his writings is strongly and distinctly pessimistic, in spite of. 
occasional intervals of hopefulness or enjoyment. 

It is not, however, as a pessimist, but as a poet that Thomson 
is destined to be known. I will, therefore, begin by noticing his 
chief poetical characteristics. Of the three volumes of poetry now 
before the public, two were published during Thomson’s lifetime, 
and the third in 1884, two years after his death. But many of the 
poems had appeared at earlier periods in Zai?’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
the Wational Reformer, and other papers, while the author’s habit of 
prefixing to each poem the date at which it was composed shows us 
that some of his writings were kept in hand many years before being 
published at all ; indeed, there was one period of nearly seven years 
(1875-1881) during which, in despair of obtaining any recognition 
of his work, he altogether ceased to write poetry. ‘This fulness of 
deliberation and maturity of workmanship form one of the most 
salient features in Thomson’s style. He seldom indulges in unpre- 
meditated lyric flights or irregularities of metre, and does not possess 
that supreme imaginative faculty which can create such poems as 
the odes of Coleridge or Shelley. His peculiarity consists in the rare 
combination of an exquisite harmony of tone, and an almost perfect 
sense of rhythmic melody, with a keen, strong, logical cast of mind. 
Contradictory as it may seem, his genius was at one and the same 
time both poetical and mathematical ; he is the connecting link 
between Shelley on the one hand and Browning on the other ; and 
it is curious to observe that certain of his poems—“ Vane’s Story,” 
for example-——have been described by some critics as an echo of 
Shelley, by others as an echo of Browning. In this respect his posi- 
tion is unique ; he successfully combines two mental qualities which 
are usually found to be antagonistic. I do not know of any other 
English poet who has been able to express such stern logic of realistic 
thought in such wonderfully subtle melody of language. 


' Sully’s Pessimism, p. 81. 
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That Thomson’s poetry has also certain unfortunate mannerisms 
and blemishes of style will not be denied by his warmest admirers. 
Of the morbid tone that pervades most of his chief poems I shall 
have occasion to speak later on : his most conspicuous artistic faults 
are an excessive proneness to allegorical description, which some- 
times involves the meaning in considerable obscurity; and a great 
inequality in the standard of his writing, which occasionally lapses 
into mediocrity and commonplace. In some of his poems his habit 
of coining double words is indulged almost to affectation ; thus in 
the first few stanzas of “ Bertram to the Lady Geraldine,” one meets 
with the following: “ vision-strange,” ‘ full-credentialled,” “ world- 
filled,” “ dove-quick,” “calm-robed,” “dance-ready,” “ ethereal- 
lightly,” “ whirl-wanton,” “ lightest-tender,” “ dim-steadfast,” “ drear- 
barren,” and many other equally strange combinations might be 
readily added to the list. Tie complaint made by some critics that 
Thomson’s muse is addicted to faulty rhymes seems hardly justifiable ; 
at any rate, if he sins in treating co/umn and solemn as rhymes, and 
in other similar instances, it may be pleaded that he sins in excellent 
company ; though we could wish perhaps that he had not extended 
the same licence to war and more. It may be here remarked that 
Thomson’s mind seems to have been impressionable and receptive 
almost to a fault, for in reading his works we are constantly arrested 
by a reminiscence of Shelley, or the Brownings, or Blake, or De 
Quincey, or some other favourite author, though there is certainly no 
trace of anything like deliberate imitation. - 

Thomson’s purely poetic powers, apart from his pessimistic 
teaching, may be studied in his lyric pieces and translations from 
Heine, or such narrative and artistic poems as “‘ Weddah and Om- 
El Bonain ” and “ The Naked Goddess.” ‘The former of these is a 
tragic story of Oriental love, told in eight-lined stanzas of wonderful 
beauty and vigour. Some of the more pathetic passages in this 
poem recall Keats’s “Isabella”; but the movement, as a rule, is 
more rapid ; the end is kept steadily in view throughout, and there 
is little ornament or digression. It would be impossible to do justice to 
“ Weddah and Om-El Bonain” by the quotation of any special stanzas ; 
forits great merit consists in the consummate skill with which the different 
parts are welded together and the thread of the story preserved. It 
is a remarkable poem, and sufficient in itself to win a lasting reputa- 
tion for its author : some readers will perhaps like it all the better 
because it is free from all elements of a personal and subjective 
nature. Shorter, and less ambitious in its scope, yet scarcely less 
delightful, is “ The Naked Goddess,” a splendid allegory descriptive 
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of the untameable wildness of the Goddess of Nature, whom the 
votaries of modern civilisation foolishly attempt to clothe. Vainly 
do the high-priest and the arch-sage, as the spokesmen of the 
assembled citizens, who have flocked out in crowds at the news of 
the shining apparition, urge upon the haughty goddess the desirability 
of conforming to the laws of society and assuming the religious or 
philosophic gown. She dismisses them with contempt, and asks 
that some child may be sent to her. Then follows a passage very 
suggestive of Blake’s style :— 

So two little children went, 

Lingering up the green ascent, 

Hand in hand, but grew the while 

Bolder in her gentle smile. 

‘Tell me, darlings, now,” said she, 

-** What they want to say to me.” 

Boy and girl then, nothing loth, 

Sometimes one and sometimes both, 

Prattled to her sitting there 

Fondling with their soft young hair. 

** Dear kind lady, do you stay 

Here with always holiday ? 

Do you sleep among the trees ? 

People want you, if you please, 

To put on your dress and come 

With us to the City home.” 


“The Naked Goddess” is the best of Thomson’s artistic poems ; 
but there are several others on general subjects which deserve high 
praise, especially “In the Room,” a dramatic study full of weird 
tragic force, and “A Voice from the Nile,” one of the few specimens 
of Thomson’s blank verse. The quiet dignity and latent strength of 
the latter poem are well suited to the subject ; in reading these slow 
and stately lines we seem to breathe the same calm air as in Landor’s 
“Gebir,” and to hear the majestic river “lapsing along,” as in Leigh 
Hunt’s famous sonnet. Unmistakable evidences of true poetic 
genius may also be found in‘many of Thomson’s songs and short 
poems, among which I would particularly mention the lines on 
“William Blake,” “A Requiem,” “ E. B. B.”—memorial verses on the 
death of Mrs. Browning, and the two songs commencing “ The fire 
that filled my heart of old” and “The nightingale was not yet 
heard.” In writing of Mrs. Browning, Thomson seems to have 
unconsciously caught an inspiration from the peculiar style of the 
poetess, as in the lines :— 


Italy, you hold in trust 
Very sacred English dust. 
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and the same extraordinary similarity of tone may be observéd’in the 
verses on Blake, which are apparently conceived in the-very spirit of 
Blake himself. The translations from Heine, who, next to Shelley, 
was Thomson’s favourite author, have been approved by the best 
critics as admirable attempts in a kind of writing where complete 
success can scarcely be regarded as possible. 

But it is now time to turn to those more characteristic poems in 
which Thomson gives free play not only to his ‘poetic genius but to 
his own feelings and emotions. It may'be .convenient to consider 
these under two heads: first, those which breathe a tone of hopeful- 
ness, or at any rate of pensive resignation ; and, secondly, those of 
a decidedly gloomy and pessimistic cast. It will be found by those 
readers who care to examine the dates of the poems that the former 
belong mainly, though not exclusively, to the earlier portion of his 
life, and the latter rather to the dreary period of his London career. 

The two “Idylls of Cockaigne,” “Sunday at Hampstead,” and 
“ Sunday up the River,” are perhaps the best known of Thomson’s 
writings next to the “‘City of Dreadful Night.” There is a rare 
charm in the complete abandon of these poems and their entire 
disregard of the social bugbear of respectability. They are con- 
ceived in a spirit of boisterous and irrepressible merriment, yet there 
is throughout an undertone of very true and deep feeling which 
redeems them from any taint of coarseness or vulgarity. “Sunday 
up the River” is decidedly the finer of the two, being, indeed, a rich 
mine of lyric poetry of a very high order, and the best contribution 
made for a very long time to the literature of the Thames. Less 
exuberant in tone than these two idylls, but nevertheless contrasting 
strangely with the usual despondency of Thomson’s writings, are “ A 
Happy Poet” and “The Lord of the Castle of Indolence,” written in 
1859. The former describes in lines of singular beauty the duties and 
functions of the ideal poet, while the latter depicts the character of 
one of those true-born monarchs, those “ right royal kings,” 

Whom all the laws of Life conspire to love and bless, 


_. Th reading ‘‘ The Lord of the Castle of Indolence” it is difficult 
to feel sure whether the writer is studying a purely ideal character, or 
glancing at the capabilities of his own youth, or, as the title of the 
poem seems to indicate, referring to his own namesake and pre- 
decessor in the poetic art, “ Jamie Thomson, of most peaceful and 
blessed memory,” as he calls him elsewhere. But however this may 
be, these two poems are certainly remarkable as coming from the pen 
of a confirmed pessimist. What could be more optimistic than the 
following stanzas from “The Lord of the Castle of Indolence ”?— 
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While others fumed and schemed and toiled in vain 
To mould the world according to their mood, 
He did by might of perfect faith refrain 
From any part in such disturbance rude. 
The world, he said, indeed is very good, 
Its- Maker surely wiser far than we ; 
Feed ‘soul.and flesh upon its bounteous food, 
Nor fret because of ill ; All-good is He, 
And worketh not in years but in eternity. 


In the same catholic spirit he writes of the duties of “ A Happy 
Poet ” :— 
For I must sing ; of mountains, deserts, seas, 
Of rivers ever flowing, ever flowing ; 
Of beasts and birds, of grass and flowers and trees 
For ever fading and for ever growing ; 
OF calm and storm, of night and eve and noon, 
Of boundless space, and sun and stars and moon. 


And most supremely of my human kin; 

Their thoughts and deeds, their valours and their fears, 
Their griefs and joys, their virtue and their sin, 

Their feasts and wars, their cradles and their biers, 
Their temples, prisons, homes, and ships and marts, 
The subtlest windings of their brains and hearts. 


But, alas! all poets are not happy poets; and as the years roll 
on and the troubles of life increase, the subjects of song are apt to 
become limited, as in James Thomson’s case, to the darker study of 
self. There is a noticeable stanza elsewhere in “A Happy Poet,” in 
which this seems to be foreseen :— 

Is it not strange? I could more amply tell 
Such woes of men as I discern or dream, 
Than this great happiness I know so well, 
Which is in truth profounder than they seem ; 
And which abides for ever pure and deep, 
Beneath all dreams of wakefulness and sleep. 


We next come toa group of poems which are all inspired to some 
extent by the same idea—a soft and hallowed reminiscence of the lost 
love who was ever present to Thomson’s mind. “Bertram to the 
Lady Geraldine” is a poetic rhapsody, passionately conceived, and 
passionately executed, and worthy to be placed beside Mrs. 
Browning’s wonderful poem, to which it is akin in something more 
than name. ‘“ The Fadeless Bower,” on the other hand, is more 
distinctly narrative and autobiographical, perhaps the tenderest and 
most pathetic of all Thomson’s writings. Very simple yet very 
beautiful are the words in which he recalls that “ vision of the Long- 
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ago,” “the dear old bower,” where he reached the crowning point of 
his life. 


I have this moment told my love ; 
Kneeling, I clasp her hands in mine : 

She does not speak, she does not move ; 
The silent answer is divine. 

The flood of rapture swells till breath 

Is almost tranced in deathless death. 


The simple folds of white invest 
Her noble form, as purest snow 
Some far and lovely mountain-crest, 
Faint-flushed with all the dawn’s first glow ; 
Alone, resplendent, lifted high 
Into the clear vast breathless sky. 


“ Vane’s Story,” which gives its name to the second volume of 
poems, is also a record of a vision of the same lost love, but told in 
a more fantastic and imaginative style. It does not seem to have 
left a very favourable impression on the mind of most of its critics, 
some of whom have not unnaturally taken offence at the religious 
speculations which have rather unnecessarily been imported into the 
poem, while others have been puzzled by the odd mixture of the 
supernatural and commonplace, which often remind the reader of 
Mr. Browning’s “ Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” Yet “ Vane’s 
Story ” contains passages of extraordinary beauty ; where, for instance, 
since the days of Shelley, could we discern anything more perfectly 
melodious than this ?>— 


And thou shalt kneel and make thy prayer, 
A childish prayer for simple boon ; 
That soon and soon and very soon 

Our Lady of Oblivious Death 

May come and hush my painful breath, 
And bear me thorough Lethe-stream, 
Sleeping sweet sleep without a dream ; 
And bring you also from that sphere 
Where you grow sad without me, Dear ; 
And bear us to her deepest cave 

Under the Sea without a wave, 

Where the eternal shadows brood 

In the Eternal Solitude. 

Stirring never, breathing never, 

Silent for ever and for ever ; 

And side by side, and face to face, 

And linked as in a death-embrace, 
Leave us absorbing thus the balm 

Of most divinely perfect calm. 


“Vane’s Story” is also especially interesting as throwing much 
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light on the peculiar feelings and idiosyncrasies of its author; it is, 
as Mr. Dobell remarks, “ when rightly read, as candid and complete 
an autobiography as was ever written.” But it does not carry us into 
that last and saddest period of Thomson’s life, when he seems to 
have lost even those glimpses of consolatory hope, shadowy and 
uncertain from the first, of meeting his betrothed in some future 
existence. The transition to this final phase of thought and feeling 
may be best understood by reference to his essay, entitled “A Lady 
of Sorrow,” which is, in fact, the prose counterpart of “The City of 
Dreadful Night.” We find there a description of three successive 
stages of grief, which we cannot doubt to be in some measure a record 
of Thomson’s own experiences. First comes the “ Lady of Sorrow,” 
typical of a pure and hallowed grief, “ the image in beatitude of her 
who died so young ;” secondly, “the Siren,” the period of less 
blameless sorrow, when the “ignoble heart found ignobler com- 
panionship,” being no longer worthy “to be comforted with angelic 
communion ;” and last, ‘the Shadow,” the spirit of total gloom ; 
“never more an Angel, seldom more a Siren, but now a formless 
Shadow, pervading my soul as the darkness of night pervades the 
air.” In this dreary region of desolation and despair the poet can 
find only one consolatory thought, and that is the prospect of death, 
that “ Lady of Oblivion” whom he invokes with such solemnity and 
earnestness in his singularly beautiful poem “To our Ladies of 
Death.” 


O sweetest Sister, and sole Patron Saint 
Of all the humble eremites who flee 

From out life’s crowded tumult, stunned and faint, 
To seek a stern and lone tranquillity 

In Libyan wastes of time : my hopeless life 

With famished yearning craveth rest from strife ; 
Therefore, thou Restful One, I call on Thee ! 


Take me and lull me into perfect sleep ; 

Down, down, far-hidden in thy duskiest cave ; 
While all the clamorous years above me sweep 

Unheard, or like the voice of seas that rave 
On far-off coasts, but murmuring o’er my trance 
A dim vast monotone, that shall enhance 

The restful rapture of the inviolate grave. 


There are several minor poems that prefigure the advent of “The 
City of Dreadful Night.” Of these, the earliest is “The Doom of a 
City,” written in 1857, which contains several fine passages, but fails 
somewhat in its general effect, through being too discursive and 
allegorical. “Mater Tenebrarum” (1859) is one of the saddest and 
bitterest of all Thomson’s outbursts of grief, a cry of anguish from a 
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soul torn asunder between hope and despair, at one moment almost 
venturing to believe in its own immortality, and then again relapsing 
to the creed of “a blind and stony doom.” It is almost a relief to 
turn from this poem to “ The City of Dreadful Night,” in which we 
feel at once that we have reached Thomson’s masterpiece, the work 
by which, more than any other, he will be judged by posterity. We 
here see the poetry of pessimism in its most attractive garb ; for the 
reasoning which inspires the poem, sad though it be, is calm and 
consistent throughout, and is expressed in language of consummate 
grace and tenderness. “The City of Dreadful Night” is an 
allegorical description of the dark side of human life, the “sad 
fraternity” who inhabit the city being those whose hope and faith is 
dead, since they have ventured to stand face to face with the stern 
facts of existence. How they have arrived there they cannot them- 
selves determine, but, once being citizens, they must “dree their 
weird” to the bitter end ; for their case is more desperate than that 
of Bunyan’s pilgrims who were taken captives by Giant Despair, there 
being no “Key of Promise” which can open the gates of this 
“dolent city.” The imagery under which the city is depicted was 
obviously suggested by the poet’s reminiscences of his own London 
life, and the best clue toa right understanding of the whole poem 
will be found in the third part of “A Lady of Sorrow,” the prose 
essay already mentioned. “And I wandered about the City,” he 
there writes, “the vast Metropolis which was become as a vast 
Necropolis. Desolate indeed I was, although ever and anon, here 
and there, in wan haggard faces, in wrinkled brows, in thin com- 
pressed lips, in drooping frames, in tremulous gestures, in glassy 
hopeless eyes, I detected the tokens of brotherhood, I recognised 
my brethren in the great Freemasonry of Sorrow.” It is to these 
brethren, as he tells us in the poem, that the writer appeals. 


Yes, here and there some weary wanderer 
In that same city of tremendous night 
Will understand the speech, and feel a stir 
Of fellowship in all-disastrous fight ; 
I suffer mute and lonely, yet another 
Uplifts his voice to let me know a brother 
Travels the same wild paths though out of sight. 


“The City of Dreadful Night” is arranged ina series of short 
cantos where two metres are used alternately, the first consisting of 
seven-lined stanzas, of which the fifth and sixth lines always end in a 
dissyllable, as in the example just quoted ; the second consisting of 
stanzas of six lines, broken from time to time by the interposition, 
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for dramatic purposes, of other metres. The seven-lined stanzas, 
into which no variation is introduced, are devoted to describing the 
appearance of the city and moralising on the darker mysteries of 
its life. The dense atmosphere, the baleful glooms dimly lit by the 
struggling lamps, the sombre mansions looming through the murky 
air, the dreary streets where the inhabitants wander like ghosts ; 
where the eye learns a new power of vision, and the accustomed 
ear catches muffled throbs of suffering, or the jar of phantom 
wheels—all this is described with a reality of lurid word-painting, 
unequalled since the time of Coleridge and De Quincey. The 
“ English opium-eater ” has himself recorded that the chief * virtue” 
of opium lies in “the faculty of mental vision, the increased power 
of dealing with the shadowy and the dark.” This power was 
undoubtedly possessed in an eminent degree by the author of “The 
City of Dreadful Night,” though it may be that it was acquired by 
the use of some less romantic but not less potent drug than that 
which De Quincey has immortalised. There is a dreadful and vivid 
reality about Thomson’s dream-pictures, which makes it difficult to 
suspect him for a moment of cultivating a taste for this “ night-side of 
human nature” by a voluptuous indulgence in. stimulants ; a charge 
which Coleridge advanced against De Quincey, and which De 
Quincey angrily retorts'. However that may be, there can be no 
question about the poetic excellence of Thomson’s work. Here 
is an instance of a short canto full of weird imagery which suggests 
still more than it describes:— 


It is full strange to him who hears and feels, 
When wandering there in some deserted street, 
The booming and the jar of ponderous wheels, 
The trampling clash of heavy ironshod feet : 
Who in this Venice of the Black Sea rideth ? 
Who in this city of the stars abideth 
To buy.or sell as those in daylight sweet? 


The rolling thunder seems to fill the sky 
As it comes on ; the horses snort and strain, 
The harness jingles, as it passes by ; 
The hugeness of an overburthened wain : 
A man sits nodding on the shaft, or trudges 
Three-parts asleep beside his fellow-drudges ; 
And so it rolls into the night again. 


1 «* Ay, indeed ! Where did he learn that? . . . Coleridge began in rheu- 
matic pains. What then? This is no proof that he did not end.in voluptuousness,” 
De Quincey, xi. 109. — 
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What merchandise? Whence, whither, and for whom ? 
Perchance it is a Fate-appointed hearse, 

Bearing away to some mysterious tomb 
Or Limbo of the scornful universe 

The joy, the peace, the life-hope, the abortions 

Of all things good which should have been our portions 
But have been strangled by that City’s curse. 





The alternate cantos of six-lined stanzas are employed for the 
dramatic introduction of certain scenes and characters, which serve 
to illustrate and enforce the hopeless condition of the wanderers 
in the city. One citizen, “shadowlike and frail,” is described as 
perpetually revisiting the spots which had witnessed successively the 
death of Faith, of Love, of Hope. Another narrates how he “strode 
on austere ” through a desert filled with phantom shapes and un- 
imaginable horrors. A third has reached the welcome portal of 
death, where those who enter must leave all hope behind, but, alas! 
having no hope to leave, he is rejected until he can pay the fated 
toll. In another scene a bereaved lover kneels beside the body of 
his mistress, which lies in state in a gloomy mausoleum. Elsewhere, 
in a mighty cathedral, a preacher, with “voice of solemn stress,” 
urges on his hearers the lesson that “the grave’s most holy peace ” 
is the sure consolation for the ills of existence ; but even this 
comfort is rejected as a mockery by “a vehement voice” which rises 
from the northern aisle and narrates the brief story of a blank and 
inconsolable life. In these and other similar scenes the same moral, 
though viewed from different standpoints, is again and again stated 
and reiterated : life is a cheat and delusion, and the only comfort— 
if comfort it be—is the certainty of death. Not even Keats could 
have described the blissfulness of “ easeful death” with more softness 
of rhyme and unfeigned yearning of heart than Thomson has done in 
passage after passage of “‘ The City of Dreadful Night.” Even suicide 
is several times referred to as a justifiable and praiseworthy escape 
from intolerable misery; one of the most splendid cantos in the poem 
being that which describes the “River of the Suicides,” where night 
by night some wanderer finds relief :— 


They perish from their suffering surely thus, 
For none beholding them attempts to save, 

The while each thinks how soon, solicitous, 
He may seek refuge in the self-same wave ; 

Some hour when tired of ever-vain endurance 

Impatience will forerun the sweet assurance 
Of perfect peace eventual in the grave. 


The most noticeable of Thomson’s latest poems are placed 
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together at the beginning of the volume entitled “ A Voice from the 
Nile.” Several of these are very good, especially “ Richard Forest’s 
Midsummer Night,” “He heard her Sing,” and “Insomnia.” The 
last-mentioned is in many ways akin to “The City of Dreadful 
Night,” but, if possible, is still more painful and harrowing. It 
narrates, with terrible vividness and all that sombre imagery of 
which Thomson was so great a master, the horrors of the sleepless 
night, every hour of which is as a deep ravine which must be crossed, 
from ridge to ridge, by the staggering, stumbling, foot-sore sufferer. 
This poem was written in March 1882. Three months afterwards 
the poet died. 

To attempt to estimate Thomson’s future place among English 
writers would be a hopeless and unprofitable task. That he was in 
the truest sense a great poet will not, I think, be denied by those 
who give his poems the attention they deserve, and who are not pre- 
judiced against him at the outset, on account of his heterodox 
teaching and unpopular connections. Time is needed to remove 
these and similar obstacles, which at present bar the way to a right 
understanding and appreciation of his genius. The thanks of all 
those who have become acquainted with these wonderful poems are 
due to Thomson’s friend and biographer, Mr. Dobell, by whose 
exertions the publication of the three volumes was fortunately secured, 
and who will do yet another service to English literature, if he can 
hereafter arrange for the production of a complete edition of 
Thomson’s writings. 

As a prose writer Thomson is at present almost unknown. Yet 
ample evidence of his power may be gathered from every page of the 
two volumes already published,’ and it is understood that there are 
also many uncollected articles of great merit.? His style is admirably 
clear and forcible, at times reminding one strongly of De Quincey, 
as when he gives free play to his imaginative powers in “ A Lady of 
Sorrow,” of which I have already spoken, “The Fair of St. Sylvester,” 
“In our Forest of the Past,” and other essays. Perhaps the best of 
all his prose writings are the articles on “Open Secret Societies” and 
*“‘ Indolence,” which, though inspired by sincere feeling and convic- 
tion, are pervaded by a subtle and lambent humour which lend them 
a peculiar charm. In satire also Thomson could wield a keen and 
trenchant pen, as may readily be seen by a study of his inimitable 
essay on “The Speedy Extinction of Evil and Misery,” a splendid 
piece of ironical writing, something in the style of Swift, and of 


1 Essays and Phantasies, 1881. Satires and Profanities, 1884. 
? There is also a privately printed volume of writings on Shelley. 
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which even Swift himself might have been proud. In the collection of 
articles reprinted after Thomson’s death by the Progressive Publishing 
Company under the title of “‘Satires and Profanities ” there are many 
other instances of rare satirical power ; but the cause in which the 
satirist’s genius was enlisted is, unfortunately, not one which com- 
mends itself to the majority of readers. Of Thomson’s abilities as 
a literary critic we find several examples in “ Essays and Phantasies,” 
especially his “ Evening with Spenser” and “Note on Forster’s Life 
of Swift,” in the latter of which he severely censures Lord Macaulay 
for his exaggerated and distorted portrait of the famous Dean. ‘“ This 
is really very fine,” he exclaims, “in the way of the dreadful, my rheto- 
rical lord ; but if we could only have, to hang beside it, Swift’s portrait 
of you!” Among contemporary prose writers Thomson had a pro- 
found admiration for Ruskin, George Eliot, and George Meredith ; 
while he regarded Browning as the greatest of living English poets. He 
speaks in depreciating terms of the Poet Laureate’s “hysterics and 
commonplace philosophy”; and words can hardly express his con- 
tempt for Longfellow, the demi-god of popular mediocrity. “The 
sublime Zxcelsior!” he says, “is very popular at present, but I doubt 
whether any man (soft curates, Sunday-school teachers, and tea- 
meeting muffs, who think beer and tobacco certain perdition, are of 
course not included) ever read the adventures of its lofty hero with- 
out ejaculating: Zhe ineffable ass! The infernal idiot / What pos- 
sible good could he do himself, or anybody else, by planting that 
banner with the very strange device on the top. of that mountain? 
Well, he perished, and I trust that the coroner’s jury found a verdict 
of Serve him right.” 

One cannot help being struck by the reflection that the recogni- 
tion of Thomson’s literary genius was absurdly inadequate (in the 
case of his prose, perhaps, even more than his poetry) to the actual 
merits of the writings. The legend of the god Apollo doing menial 
service for the mortal Admetus in this instance received a fresh and 
signal illustration. For many years he contributed almost exclusively 
to Zhe National Reformer, and when that engagement failed him 
the author of “ The City of Dreadful Night” thankfully accepted 
the chance of transferring his services to—Cofe’s Tobacco Plant, a 
periodical devoted to advertising the business of a well-known Liver- 
pool firm. Surely this fact will some day be enrolled among the most 
memorable “ curiosities of literature ” ! 

When we come to sum up the leading points of Thomson’s life 
and character, we are naturally met by the consideration how far 
his morbid despondency, which we call pessimism, was due to his 
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misfortunes, and how far to physical causes. Coleridge, in his ode 
on. “ Dejection,” to which, by-the-bye, many of Thomson’s poems 
bear a strong resemblance, gives it as his opinion that outward forms 
and circumstances can in no way affect “the passion and the life, 
whose fountains are within.” Sydney Smith, too, has somewhere 
remarked, in his inimitably matter-of-fact fashion, that morbid 
melancholy is usually the result of a bad digestion, and may be best 
cured by a suitable dose of medicine. The disease in Thomson’s 
case hardly admitted of so expeditious a remedy. It is the opinion 
of one of his: biographers that Thomson inherited a constitutional 
melancholia, and that his early bereavement was “not the cause of 
his life-long misery, but merely the peg on which he hung his 
raiment of sorrow.”! Mr. Dobell, however, is inclined to believe 
that “no other affliction could have affected him as he was affected 
by this.”® One would probably be safe in concluding that the truth 
lies somewhere between these two theories, and that Thomson’s 
pessimistic bent of mind was brought about partly by an inherited 
disposition to melancholia, and partly by the crushing misfortune of 
his early life. It must not be supposed, however, that, pessimist as 
he was, he was accustomed to make a profession and parade of his 
sufferings : on the contrary, all accounts agree in representing him 
as a singularly cheerful companion, and one of the most brilliant of 
talkers. Neither did his pessimism take a cynical and misanthropic 
turn, as in the case of Schopenhauer, who regarded, or affected to 
regard, his fellow-creatures and fellow-sufferers (synonymous terms, 
as he thought) with aversion and dislike. Thomson’s disposition, 
on the other hand, was always benevolent and kindly, in which 
respect he resembled Shelley, for whom he again and again expresses 
the warmest feelings of reverence and admiration, and to whom, as 
“the poet of poets and purest of men,” “ Vane’s Story,” with its 
accompanying poems, is dedicated. But, unfortunately, he could not 
share in the more hopeful side of Shelley’s philosophy, his ‘‘ Proposals 
for the Speedy Extinction of Evil and Misery” being a proof of his 
total lack of belief in the perfectibility of mankind and much else 
that Shelley held dear. The influence of Leopardi, to whom he 
appropriately dedicated “‘ The City of Dreadful Night,” was a strong 
counter-attraction in the direction of pessimism, from which nothing 
would have been more likely to rescue him than his love for Shelley, 
who, in spite of his “wail for the world’s wrong,” was anything 
rather than a pessimist. So, while Shelley’s philanthropy took the 
1 Vide Mr. Foote’s Preface to Satires and Profanities. 
2 Memoir, p. 19. 
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form of a life-protest against injustice and tyranny, Thomson’s 
message of glad tidings to his fellow-sufferers is little more than a 
gospel of despair. 

Yet, after all, Thomson was well aware that in thus laying stress 
on the gloomy aspects of existence he was stating less the absolute 
fact than his own opinion, a half-view true as far as it went, yet by no 
means the complete truth. In the introductory note to “ A Lady of 
Sorrow” he speaks of himself under the title of “ my friend Vane,” 
and volunteers a criticism of his own pessimistic philosophy. “That 
this composition,” he says, “ is true in relation to the author, that it is 
genuine, I have no doubt, for the poor fellow had large gifts for being 
unhappy. But is it true in relation to the world and general life? I 
think true, but not the whole truth. There is truth of winter and 
black night, there is truth of summer and dazzling noon-day. On the 
one side of the great medal are stamped the glory and triumph of 
life, on the other side are stamped the glory and triumph of death ; 
but which is the obverse and which the reverse none of us surely 
knows.” One could hardly desire a better piece of insight and self- 
criticism than this. We may well regret that Thomson’s genius was 
not of wide enough scope to depict both aspects of life ; but we cannot 
deny that he has painted “the glory and triumph of death ” as it has 
seldom been painted before. There is a spirituality of tone pervading 
even his most desponding poems which at once lifts him from the 
class of ordinary materialists ; while, side by side with the scathing 
satire which he launched at the orthodox theology, there are many 
indications in his writings of deep tenderness and sympathy with true 
religious feeling.! 

Thomson was a firm democrat and revolutionist, as may be seen 
from such poems as “ L’Ancien Régime,” “A Polish Insurgent,” 
“ Garibaldi Revisiting England,” and “ Despotism tempered by Dyna- 
mite.” His compassion for all victims of social injustice was also 
very keen, and finds expression in the verses on “ Low Life,” and 
the essay entitled “ In Our Forest of the Past.” He took a gloomy 
view, however, of most kinds of philanthropic enterprises and 
endeavours to redress the wrongs of society, being of opinion that 
“ all proselytism is useless and absurd.” He several times inveighs 
against the restlessness of the present age: “In our time and 
country we have a plague of busy-bodyism, certainly more annoying 
and perhaps more noxious than the plague of idleness. One comes 
across many earnest and energetic characters who are no longer men 


) Vide the Sonnet on ‘‘A Recusant,” and ‘‘Open Secret Societies,” pp. 
200-203. 
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but simply machines for working out their ‘missions.’”! How far 
this feeling of Thomson’s was due to his pessimistic creed, which, like 
fatalism, must tend to some extent to paralyse action, we need not 
pause to inquire, but it should in justice be noted that the “ indol- 
ence” of which he speaks with approbation in several of his essays 
is very far from meaning a culpable neglect of duty, but is simply an 
equivalent for that philosophic love of leisure the value of which is 
too apt to be forgotten in the excitement of a busy world. 

What, then, will be the final impression left on our minds by the 
study of James Thomson’s character and writings? That, I think, 
will depénd mainly on the reader’s individual bias of thought, and 
will vary accordingly. Some will see the cause of Thomson’s errors 
and misery in his agnostic philosophy, which cut him off from the 
hopes and consolation of religious faith. Others will deplore the 
moral weakness which could allow a whole life to be blighted on 
account of an early sorrow, and will point to cases where a similar 
affliction has not only been borne with resignation but has even sti- 
mulated heroic service in the cause of mankind. Such criticism is 
natural and inevitable, yet it can scarcely be accepted as satisfactory 
or conclusive, for a character such as Thomson’s is too complex 
and many-sided to be thus summarily estimated. That he erred 
grievously in the excesses of his later years is unfortunately unde- 
niable ; yet it may be, that if we could realise the full history of his 
life, and the many difficulties under which he laboured, we should 
feel impelled to express pity rather than blame. For my part, I 
should find it impossible to regret that he followed to the last that 
line of thought which his own conscience told him was the true one, 
although it could not lead him to the hopes which his heart desired ; 
or that he faithfully cherished the memory of his early love, even at 
the cost of a life-long unhappiness. There are plenty of men in the 
world who have philosophy enough to enable them to forget such 
bereavements ; it is refreshing now and again to meet a man of a more 
passionate and constant temperament. Whatever his faults may have 
been, it seems that Thomson’s character was one that endeared him 
to all his acquaintances ; all alike bear testimony to the gentleness and 
chivalry of his nature, and to the extraordinary charm of his manner 
and conversation. Very striking and very pathetic is the account of his 
personal appearance, as given by one who knew him.? “ He looked 
like a veteran scarred in the fierce affrays of life’s war, and worn by 
the strain of forced marches. ... You could see the shadow that 


' Indolence—A Moral Essay, p. 160. 
? Essay in Secular Review, by Mr. Flaws. 
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‘ tremendous fate’ had cast over that naturally buoyant nature. It had 
eaten great furrows into his broad brow, and cut tear-tracks down- 
wards from his wistful eyes, so plaintive and brimful of unspeakable 
tenderness as they opened wide when in serious talk.” Such was 
James Thomson, the author of “‘ The City of Dreadful Night,” a poet 
who, in spite of his present obscurity, is perhaps destined some day to 
take a high place in English literature. He lies buried in a humble 
grave in Highgate Cemetery ; and we may speak of him, in conclu- 
sion, in the words of his own “ Requiem ” :— 


Thou hast lived in pain and woe, 
Thou hast lived in grief and fear ; 
Now thine heart can dread no blow, 
Now thine eye can shed no tear : 
Storms round us shall beat and rave ; 
Thou art sheltered in the grave. 
H. S. SALT. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


PinE ForRESTS AND THUNDERSTORMS. 


I N the course of one of my early pedestrian wanderings I climbed 
the Weissenstein from Soleure during a violent thunderstorm, 
and was much surprised at finding myself in fine weather under a 
bright blue sky before reaching the inn on the summit. The storm 
was still raging, but I had left it behind me. A sea of clouds, with 
every wave-top silvered by the sunbeams, extended away to the 
horizon, and on one side it continued to bombard the flanks of the 
mountains ; every flash was followed almost immediately by crashing 
and rattling thunder, showing how small was the distance from the 
hottest centre of activity. This continued for some hours without 
any perceptible change of position. I never before nor since have 
observed a similar persistence of the position of a thunderstorm. 

On reaching the inn, which stood in the middle of a rounded 
knoll of bare limestone, I noticed that it had no lightning conductor, 
though such conductors and paragréles were unusually abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Soleure. On remonstrating with the landlord con- 
cerning the danger of this he told me that there was no need of such 
things up there, though they might be useful below. This aroused 
very vigorously my scientific self-righteousness (I was then twenty-two 
years of age, and of course knew everything), and I deplored in the 
usual fashion the sad consequences of popular ignorance. 

On the following morning I descended on the side where the 
bombardment of the night before had taken place, and discovered a 
forest of pines just about the spot where the storm so persistently 
lingered. Could it be that the innkeeper really knew more about the 
distribution of storms on his own mountains than I who had read 
so recently and diligently the voluminous treatises of Becquerel 
and De la Rive, and Faraday’s “Experimental Researches”? I 
was compelled to answer “Yes,” for here in this pine forest on the 
mountain flank were millions of bristling points performing a similar 
function to that of the fork that collects the sparks from the plate or 
cylinder of an electrical machine, and conspiring to hold the sur- 
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charged clouds immediately over them, thus leaving the summit 
of bare rounded limestone as free from thunderclouds as I had 
seen it. 


DaRK RADIATION. 


N Belgravia of March 1881 is a paper entitled “ Another World 
down here” (reprinted in “Science in Short Chapters”), in 
which I ventured to suppose that the great gap between the tremblings 
of matter which produce our sensations of light, and those which we 
perceive as sound, may be bridged over by “ another world, or several 
other worlds of motion, all lying between our world of sound and 
our world of light and heat,” and that such intermediate movements 
would become sensible provided we had instruments capable of 
taking up and sensifying such movements. I further showed that 
insects possess sensory structures that are neither ears nor eyes, but 
intermediate organs, suggesting the hypothesis that they live in 
another world quite different from that which is presented to our 
senses. 

I have just received from Professor Langley a copy of his com- 
munication to the Academy of Sciences “Sur des longueurs d’onde 
jusqu’ici non reconnues.” This is a preliminary paper describing 
general results of researches still in progress, in which the bolometer 
is applied to the examination of obscure radiations from terrestrial 
non-luminous objects, reaching as low as to the radiations from 
ice cooled below the freezing point. These, to quote the words of 
the author, indicate that “la grande lacune qui existait, entre la 
vibration la plus basse connue de la lumiére, et la vibration la plus 
haute du son, a été en partie comblée.” 

My readers will naturally ask how he could examine the heat 
radiations from ice. ll bodies radiate heat, and what we com- 
monly call “cold” surfaces being merely such as are less warm 
than those we are accustomed to handle, their radiations may be 
examined by opposing them to bodies that are of a still lower 
temperature. _ Prof. Langley placed his bolometer between such 
bodies, and thus examined the predominating radiations of the 
warmer towards the cooler. 

These rays were thus shown to be not merely less refrangible than 
the red rays of the spectrum where visible luminosity ceases, but to 
be much less refrangible than the “ infra red” invisible rays already 
recognised. 

The spectrum was thus greatly extended beyond the red end of 
Newton’s original spectrum of light rays. 
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This result, translated into the language of the undulatory theory, 
was a demonstration of the existence of wave-lengths twenty times 
longer and twenty times less rapid than the longest and slowest of 
Newton’s spectrum. This is a very considerable stride, seeing that 
the uttermost extension of the invisible spectrum demonstrated to 
exist previous to Langley’s researches only a little more than 
doubled the greatest wave-length of Newton’s spectrum ; fifteen to 
seven. 

When, however, we speak of bridging over a portion “of the 
great gap that existed between the lowest known vibrations of light 
and the highest of sound,” we must not forget that, so far as we at 
present know, the great gap between the velocity of transmission of 
the waves of sound and the waves of light is not narrowed at all. 
Those who are satisfied with the ether hypothesis explain this as due 
to the physical differences between the constitution of the light-bearing 
ether and sound-bearing matter. 

Those who, like myself, believe that all we know concerning 
physical energies is due to activity of ordinary sense-exciting matter, 
must admit that we have a vast deal to learn before we can explain 
the inner mechanism of the universe. 


THE ELM AND PLANE IN LONDON. 


R. MARK HERON’S paper on this subject in the last 

number of this magazine reminds me of one I contributed 

to Belgravia of January 1881 (reprinted in “Science in Short 

Chapters”) on “The Dying Trees in Kensington Gardens.” If my 

theory of the cause of their destruction is correct, no mere replanting 
efforts will be of any avail. 

This theory is that the practice of sweeping and carting away the 
fallen leaves has robbed the soil of those saline constituents which 
are absolutely necessary for the growth of the trees. Every plant 
selects those salts from the soil which it requires for food, and in the 
case of forest trees of all kinds the leaves contain nearly all of the 
saline constituents thus abstracted. In a natural forest these are 
returned to the soil by the leaves which fall in autumn and decay in 
the course of the winter, but our mania for what is called neatness 
induces the employment of salaried Vandals, who systematically rob 
the soil of exactly those constituents that the trees require. 

The elms, being the oldest of the London park trees, have been 
robbed the most cruelly of their especial food, and therefore are 
going the most rapidly. The planes, being modern, have suffered 
less. 
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The plane has another special advantage, and under all circum- 
stances will probably remain the healthiest of all the London trees. 
This advantage is its property of exfoliation, or scaling off of the 
bark, I have closely observed these trees, and find that not only do 
the main trunk and branches thus renew their surfaces, but that this 
desquamation extends to the twigs, and, to a microscopic extent, 
probably to the leaves. 

The effect of this is to counteract the choking effect of the tarry 
deposit from the coal smoke by supplying the whole tree with a new 
skin instead of the old one that the smoke has suffocated. Not only 
is the health of the tree thus preserved, but its beauty also, as an 
observant walk through any of the parks will prove by showing the 
contrast of the planes with the grimy trunks and branches of the other 
trees, too many of which are, alas! rapidly becoming black ugly 
skeletons. 

The scales that thus fall gradually escape the besom of the 
gardener, and thus return some of the nutriment the tree has taken 
from the soil. But this is not sufficient. I have no doubt that 
where the soil is regularly robbed of the leaves even the planes 
will ultimately be starved to death, unless the suggestion I made 
is adopted, viz. that artificial saline manures, corresponding in 
composition to the saline constituents of the ash of the abstracted 
leaves, be added to the soil. 

The trees on the Thames Embankment are exceptionally happy. 
They will soon extend their rootlets to the gravel below the river, 
and thus obtain perennial supplies of liquid manure. 


Tue “Book Worm.” 


R. RUSSELL GUBBINS writes to Messrs. Chatto and 
Windus describing the ravages of “ book worms” on some 
books in a case containing about 250 volumes, which had been shut 
up for nearly two years. He found “that almost invariably the worm 
commenced its attack on the inside of the cover close to the binding,” 
and “that the worm had a decided preference for dark-coloured 
paper,” while “light yellow paper, almost without exception, 
escaped.” As examples of Messrs. Chatto and Windus’s books he 
names “ Erechtheus,” 1876, and “ History of Advertising,” 1875, as 
eaten, and “The New Paul and Virginia,” 1878, as untouched. 
He encloses cuttings of the papers lining the covers of these 
books, and adds very justly that, “If this suggestion guides book- 
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» 
binders to the paper best adapted to resist the ravages of book 
worms, I think I shall deserve well of all:lovers of books.” 

My knowledge of the subject being very small, I showed the 
letter to my friend Mr. Sydney Klein, who has favoured me with the 
following reply :— 

Clarence Lodge, Willesden, 
April 28, 1886. 

My Dear Sir,—In reply to your inquiry ve the destruction of books by 
grubs in Mr. Gubbins’s library, I think there can be no doubt that it was the 
work of the larva of ‘*Tenebrio Mollitor.” Some two years ago, in removing a 
large quantity of old MS. books, which had stood for nearly half a century on 
a shelf ina city office, I came across a large colony of this destructive insect in 
all stages of development—larva, pupa, and imago. The larva, which are the 
only depredators, seemed to attack the covers and the back binding more than 
the leaves. The explanation of this is, I think, to be found in the fact that the 
covers and binding of most books, especially those of heavy make, contain, from 
the process of manufacture, a considerable quantity of gluten, the natural food of 
larva, It.is not generally known (perhaps a trade secret among bookbinders ! !) 
that a certain dark class of flour, coming principally from America, and rich in 
gluten, is used largely, not only for making paste, but also in the manufacture of 
cardboard. The usual consumption of this flour in London alone is about 125 tons 
weekly. This flour, as you know, is considered by many as the most nutritious 
part of the wheat, but is only eaten in this country in the form of brown bread. 
Let it be hoped that the time is not far distant when the ‘science of cookery”’ 
will be better understood and appreciated in every household, and that the 
prophecy pronounced by the editor of the Queen may be fulfilled, and every 
kitchen. have the two busts of our latter-day revivalists in this most important 
branch of hygienics. So far the human race can, with advantage, take a leaf 
from the book of this small specimen of heteromero. I have never known the 
small: larva of Tinea Tapetzella to attack books, and I think the ‘good taste” 
shown in the present case must be awarded to the coleoptera rather than to the 
lepidoptera. If Mr. Gubbins can furnish me with a larva or imago, I shall be 
very pleased to confirm this definitely. 

Believe me, dear Mr. Williams, 
Sincerely yours, 
W. Mattieu Williams, Esq. SYDNEY G. KLEIN. 


From this it appears that the paste and the “ whole-meal” paper 
attract and supply with food these enemies of literature. Knowing this, 
the remedy is easily applied. Let the bookbinder mix a little acetate 
of lead, or some arseniate of copper (the well-known green pigment 
bearing the name of “Emerald green,” or Scheele’s green), with his 
paste, just enough to give it a decided colour. The paper used in 
the binding may also be slightly tinted with the same. Bird stuffers 
largely avail themselves of arsenical mixtures to save their specimens, 
which would otherwise be devoured by such a variety of foes that 
every stuffed bird would be converted into a small entomological 
museum. 
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The specimen of paper from “The New Paul and Virginia” which 
escaped is a pale green. The green colour of the paste would serve 
as a warning and prevent misuse. It would also check mildew. The 
light yellow papers described as escaping are probably coloured with 
chrome yellow, chromate of lead. If so, a lead salt will answer the 
purpose. 

METEOROLOGICAL PARADOXES. 


HE records of the observatory on Ben Nevis for March last 
present a curious meteorological paradox. While Scotland 
generally, and other parts of the British Isles and of Europe in cor- 
responding latitudes, were covered with a very unusual amount of 
snow, the quantity on the summit of this mountain round about the 
observatory was less than half of that of the two previous years at 
the corresponding season. 

This affords an example of the great difficulty of determining 
with any approach to accuracy the variations of mean temperature of 
the earth generally, in reference to questions concerning variations of 
solar activity. Not only may we have an unusually mild, or cold, or 
wet, or dry year or season in one hemisphere and the opposite in 
the other, but, as in this case, we may have opposite conditions at 
different elevations of the same portions of the earth’s atmosphere, 
which is, of course, a part of the earth, and meteorologically con- 
sidered the particular part of the earth in question. 

These contradictions may be related to each other as cause and 
effect, and frequently are. We may have cold weather down here, 
because it is unusually warm immediately above us; or, more properly 
speaking, it may be unusually warm at four or five thousand feet 
overhead because it is unusually cold down here. If the cold polar 
currents (the N.E, winds) are unusually vigorous, and thus sweep over 
the surface to an unusual extent, and for an unusual length of time, 
they must push up a corresponding excess of the warm tropical 
air to form a returning and compensating warm S.W. current above. 


W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


“THE CENCI” ON THE STAGE. 


HE performance of “The Cenci,” under the direction and 
at the cost of the Shelley Society, has naturally given rise 
to much unfavourable and some indignant comment. As the 
representation at the Grand Theatre on May 7 was.in a sense 
private, the non-paying audience present consisting wholly of 
members of the Shelley Society and invited guests, the interference 
of the Lord Chamberlain for the protection of public decency was 
evaded. It would be too severe to say of any of the female portion 
of the audience, as an eminent French official is reported to have 
said to a lady mistrustful concerning her honour in presence of the 
privileges once accorded the king: “Madame, ow il n’y a rien, 
le roi perd ses droits” ; but the presence, at a piece of this descrip- 
tion, of unmarried women, and even of young girls, is a subject for 
regret. Still more to be deplored is the issue, to the general public, 
of an edition of “ The Cenci” in the appendix to which are given, in 
crudest terms, the particulars of offences which Shelley found too 
odious to be named. It is not creditable, however, to a portion of 
the public press that the drama of Shelley is treated as a quasi- 
obscene production belonging to the series of xpurrddu. Allowing 
that its subject is revolting, the treatment is masculine, powerful, 
and invigorating, and the work is the greatest tragedy of the present 
century. 


A THEATRE YO BE DESIRED. 


HE difference between the English Stage and the French is 
shown in the discussions on “The Cenci.” In France a young 
woman is never taken to see “ Phédre,” a play which the editors of 
the latest edition of “ The Cenci” compare with Shelley’s great work. 
In England the stage is, on the contrary, open to youth of both sexes, 
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Whether the spectacle of nudity in burlesque, the study of the code 
of morality exposed in farcical comedy, or the knowledge of the 
temptations of married life which is the basis of much comedy, is less 
dangerous to the young imagination than the darkly hinted horrors 
of “ The Cenci,” I leave controversialists to decide. I plead, how- 
ever, in favour of a theatre at which, before an audience consisting 
wholly of men and women of mature years, pieces of this class may 
be given. To this, provided the initial difficulties can be combated, 
there can be no objection. Against the opinion generally expressed, 
that “ The Cenci” proved an impossible:stage play on account of its 
dramatic deficiencies, I protest. Those who state this lose sight of the 
difference between what is dramatic and what is scenic. Shelley knew 
much of the drama and little of the stage. An actor such as Mr. 
Irving—what a Francesco Cenci he would make !—could, in a few 
hours, fit “ The Cenci” for stage production —leaving, of course, out 
of question the inherent horror of the subject. In spite of the fact 
that a reverential management had clipped scarcely a word, and that 
the performance lasted four hours, it was impressive and stimulating 
throughout. Passages were repulsive, and one or two scenes were even 
ludicrous, but the whole had, even in representation, the character 
of a great work, and, with due supervision, would delight the only 
public before which it can with propriety be presented. 


A REPERTORY FOR THE NEW THEATRE. 


F ever we have a stage of the kind indicated, what performances 
might not be given! First among them would be “The 
Changeling ” of Middleton, a piece which has now been rendered 
accessible in the handsome scholarly edition of that dramatist edited 
by Mr. A. H. Bullen.' In the picture of passion presented, this 
piece stands on a level with “Othello.” The character of De Flores, 
which was a favourite with Betterton, is as stupendous as any 
character in Shakespeare or in Balzac. To those who know what illu- 
mination is afforded by the least competent stage presentation, the 
advantage to be reaped by scholars from a performance of the play 
will be apparent. To the works to be given I would add one more 
play of Middleton, “ Women beware Women”; one of Webster, 
“The White Devil” ; and half a dozen more pieces of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Heywood, Dr. Ford, and other dramatists. These 


1 London, John C, Nimmo. 
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performances, rightly undertaken, would contribute towards the 
education of our actors in their calling—a boon which with advancing 
years, comes apparently no nearer. 


AVERTED MUTILATION OF THE CHARTERHOUSE. 


LOWLY, but surely, Englishmen have arrived at a knowledge of 
the value of the treasures of which, during a couple of centuries, 
they have been gradually despoiled. Land-grabbing is no longer to be 
attempted with impunity, and old monuments are no longer at the 
mercy of individuals or corporations. That the Charterhouse should 
have escaped the mutilation with which it was menaced is due not 
only to the action of that excellent institution The Commons Pre- 
servation Society, but to the strong public sentiment that has during 
late years been aroused. That the demolition of parts of a building 
which has lasted as a charity since the days of King James, which 
Lord Bacon described asa “ Triple good,” and Fuller called a “ mas- 
terpiece of Protestant English charity,” should have been contem- 
plated by those who ought to be most interested in its preservation, 
is a scandal. The danger is luckily averted, and an attempt of that 
sort is not likely to be renewed. To the many historical associations 
of the Charterhouse I may add a fact or two not generally known. In 
Rutland House, which was in Charterhouse Square, the first opera in 
England was performed by Mr. and Mrs. Coleman, Locke (the com- 
poser of the “ Macbeth” music), Henry Persill (Purcell), and other 
musicians, and here the first Englishwoman made her appearance in 
1656 upon the stage. 


An InpEx To “THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.” 


T is pleasant to see that the Index Society, the work of which has 
been for some time suspended, is about to resume its opera 
tions ; and pleasanter still to know that the next work of importance 
to be undertaken is an index to the obituary notices in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine. The value of a work such as this can only 
be known to those who have undertaken any biographical studies, 
who know what invaluable stores of information are buried in Zhe 
Gentleman's Magazine, and have learned how difficult to meet with 
are the Index volumes to that publication. When found, even, the 
indexes are of little service, surnames alone being given, without any 
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employment of Christian names. Moreover, deaths, bankruptcies, 
promotions, and a score different things are mixed up together. A 
student, accordingly, who seeks to find out something concerning one 
of the innumerable family of Smith, and who sees some columns of 
closely printed index, is tempted to abandon the search. A full 
index to Zhe Gentleman’s Magazine will be one of the most priceless 
boons scholarship can receive. It is to be hoped the Index Society 
will meet with support that will enable it to carry out its scheme. 


How To Form a Liprary.! 


MONG works intended to aid the collector in the task of forming 

a library Mr. Wheatley’s new volume is entitled to a prominent 

place. One of the soundest and most erudite of bibliographical 
writers, Mr. Wheatley has turned to profitable account his valuable 
gifts, and has supplied a book which, as a work of easy reference, 
will be on the shelves of many for whom it contains little that is new. 
The list of works necessary to a good library of reference which it 
supplies is comprehensive, and the collateral information is pithy and 
to the point. It does, indeed, all that such a work well can. If a 
man in cold blood sets to work to form a library, he has in Mr. 
Wheatley’s volume an admirable mentor. This, however, is what a 
collector rarely does. Nature and circumstances form and direct his 
taste, and the development of his library is dependent upon that of 
his education. . This state of affairs no writer on bibliography can 
meet. Ifa man collects memoirs it is no use to tell him of theology, 
and one who gloats over an accumulation of black letter chronicles 
is insensible to the charms of extending shelves of Elzevirs. Mr. 
Wheatley’s book is, however, excellent in its way, and of the books 
which a large experience has taught me are indispensable to the 
prosecution of literary work the majority are given. What it needs, 
however, to serve fully its purpose, is an index half the size of the 
volume, in place of the index of three pages which, as a concession 
to the exigencies of the times rather than with a view to general 
utility, is supplied. 
: SYLVANUS URBAN. 





